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Editorial Comment 


A TONE of irritated wonder was in the voice of 
one of my former colleagues as she told me re- 

cently: “Even Miss So-and-So finally 
LIVING — went to school last summer.” That 
FLAMES _ the head of an important department 
WITHIN in a large high school should seem to 

neglect keeping abreast of the times in 
her field was almost incredible to this younger 
teacher. 

Whether the heavy enrollments of last summer 
were in response to a bona fide search for the best 
“science” in the field, the result of a little admin- 
istrative pressure, or merely of fashion, we can’t 
presume to say; the fact remains that more teachers 
seemed to think they needed more training, and 
they were spending energy, time, and money to 
get it. 

This active interest in better preparation for 
teaching is so common to those associated with the 
schools that the point of view expressed editorially 
by The Montgomery Advertiser on the occasion of 
the announced retirement of Henry J. Willing- 
ham from the presidency of the Florence (Ala- 
bama) State Teachers College, and the appoint- 
ment of J. A. Keller, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, to succeed him next year, may be 
refreshing. It may perhaps be gratefully read by 
those who might have wondered whether anyone 
else ever noticed the zeal of teachers, or cared about 
it if he did. We quote freely from those parts of 
the editorial in which expression is given to “more 
education” for teachers. 

. It is a constant source of amazement to 
The Advertiser the passion that these educators 
have for educating themselves as well as others. 
From all over Alabama, underpaid teachers from 
our common schools go every summer to some spe- 
cial training ground, usually Columbia University, 
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to improve their technique and broaden their scope. 

“Here is Dr. Keller who has had a distinguished 
career as an educator in Alamaba. . . . in Oc- 
tober he is going back to school for a few months 
better to prepare himself for the work that he has 
been chosen to do at Florence beginning next June. 

“Editors and farmers do not go back to school 
when they are middle-aged. Who ever heard of 
a lawyer going back to school? Or a dentist, or an 
architect, or an engineer? Frequently physicians 
and surgeons slip away from the old home town 
to take a ‘special course,’ or something, but educa- 
tors, the most ill-paid of all professional classes, 
are hosts to living flames within—they admit that 
they never learn enough about their jobs and their 
mission, and so, as long as they are able to finance 
the experience, they go back to school. 

“If the men and women of all other vocations 
had half the passion of the natural teachers of 
Alabama we should soon have a far greater State. 
We'd produce twice what we do, we'd think twice 
as intelligently as we do. The spirit of the natural 
educator is invincible. It is an example to all other 
aspiring Americans, and should be an inspiration. 
The average natural teacher has more character 
and courage than any of the rest of us—why don’t 
we pay them better? 

“Here’s Keller, tall, lean, mature, but not quite 
satisfied with himself. He has a mission that he is 
resolved to discharge, he has a spirit that no com- 
monplace cynic can kill. He is good, but he is 
determined to be better, because next June he will 
become the president of an important Alabama 
college.” 

The editorial, incidentally, also refers to Doctor 
Willingham in complimentary terms. 

W. A. S. 





Changing Concepts of the Mind 


By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 


THE MIND IN EARLY PHILOSOPHIES 


NTERESTINGLY enough, man’s first beliefs con- 
cerning the mind ascribed to it a separate 
existence and clothed it with attributes of physical 
characteristics common to more familiar objects.1 
Historically, as a race, we seem to have recog- 
nized the existence of the mind phenomenon and 
all too complacently accepted certain concomitants 
of its existence. Likewise, we have easily accepted 
certain assumptions concerning its nature. 
Early man, thinking in terms of the known, saw 
the mind as a thing and tried to describe it vari- 
ously as a “‘vapor,”’ a “‘soul,’’ an “‘entity,”’ a “‘non- 


material substance,” an “essence,” or a ‘‘variable 
presence.” 


The attitude toward the problem. 

The supposition seems valid that early thinkers, 
save for the true philosophers, did not attempt to 
delve deeply into the subject. The very lack of 
definite knowledge admitted of no beginning 
place. Yet here a strange paradox appears: Man 
had little knowledge of the mind but he had a 
considerable vocabulary built about it; and this 
very fact of having so extensive a vocabulary prob- 
ably acted as a deterrent to careful analysis of the 
problem.? 

Man, when possessed of an accepted terminol- 
ogy with which to refer to supposed conditions of 
a phenomenon, may feel little need to question 
its nature further. He naturally accepts with more 
or less confidence those things that appear to bear 
the approval-stamp of long acceptance. 

A second basis for the attitude lies probably in 
the fact that early man was bound by superstitious 
fears. To delve too deeply into an examination of 
vague phenomena might induce the vengeance of 
supposed powers of evil.® 


*Cf. also Cunningham, C. W. Problems of Philosophy. 
New York, N. Y.: Henry Holt and Co., 1924, pp. 251-253. 

* Credit here belongs to Professor Winfield D. Armen- 
trout, who first suggested this explanation to the writer in 
1933. 

* Cf. Messenger, J. F. Amn Interpretative History of Edu- 
cation. New York, N. Y.: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931, 

pp. 14 ff. 


* Douglas E. Lawson is a member of the faculty 
at Southern Illinois Normal University at 
Carbondale where he is also assistant princi- 
pal of the Brush Training School. He received 
the A.B. and A.M. degrees from Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley where 
he also became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
He has since done additional graduate work 
at The University of Chicago. 


The beliefs of early philosophers. 


Most early philosophers accepted the dualistic 
conception of the mind. It was capable of trans- 
formation from one aspect to another. In some 
vague way man was possessed of two or more dis- 
tinct personalities and might be led by the mind 
from one of these to another.* 

Early Greek philosophers adhered to the belief 
that the mind was “‘corporeal” and substantial, 
though they certainly could not agree as to the 
nature of the substance.’’ Generally, however, 
they held it to be an entity, separable from other 
material.5 

Plato, whose ideas concerning the mind seem 
always to have been vague and fanciful, included 
two views of the phenomenon. It is impossible 
to summarize his doctrine in any clear-cut and 
entirely consistent statement. His discussions are 
moral and aesthetic rather than scientific. 

Aristotle recognized that man alone has the 
power of thought. He felt that the soul was 
some sort of idea; but his concepts were not di- 
vorced from the substantive theory. He did not 
believe the mind to be separable from the body, 
but he seems to have considered it as a somewhat 
super-organic entity exercising control over the 
body. His break with Plato is clearly shown in 
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*Cf. Bagley, William C. The Educative Process. 


York, N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1920, p. 56. 

* Cocker, B. F. Christianity and Greek Philosophy. 
York, N. Y.: Harper and Bros., pp. 289 ff. 

*Cf. McDougall, William. Body and Mind. 
York, N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1911, p. 17 ff. 
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his eventual belief that the mind was not material 
in a narrow sense.” 8 

Numerous early philosophers believed the mind 
to be a kind of mystically animated entity co-exist- 
ent with the body and occupying the same space. 
Apparently they thought it to be invisible but 
inter-penetrating with the parts of the known 
physical body. 

The early Hebrew belief was that the soul was 
an entity existing somewhere in the living human 
body up to the time of death.® 

Early philosophy other than that of the Greeks 
included a vast number of supporters of the soul- 
substance theory. The majority of early Chris- 
tians, Buddhists, and the followers of Confucius 
clearly supported a materialistic concept of mind.1° 

Throughout their philosophies, the people of 
all great early civilizations held beliefs which in- 
cluded such aspects of the mind as ascribed to it a 
separate entity and, sometimes, immortality. The 
Buddhists, with their belief in an extra-phenom- 
enal (or noumenal) world; the Confucianists, with 
their belief in a future existence; the myriad beliefs 
of India; and the Hebrew belief in soul transcend- 
ency—all of these depended upon some degree of 
separation between mind and body. Mohammed- 
anism, in this respect, was very similar to Chris- 
tianity. 

Early Christian T heories 

The early Christian theories were sufficiently 
interesting and complex to deserve special atten- 
tion. 

In the first place, the Christians held a close 
relationship between the individual mind and the 
Deity. Deistic philosophy ascribed to the soul a 
materialistic aspect. But the soul was the mind. 
There seems little justification to suppose that the 
mind and soul were different entities. The dual- 
istic concept persisted throughout early Christian 
philosophy and is prominent in the works of 
DesCartes and even later philosophers. Mind and 
soul were interchangeable terms. Or they were 

"Here see also the discussion in Fullerton, G. S. An In- 
troduction to Philosophy. New York, N. Y.: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1924, pp. 102-104. 

*This view of Aristotle’s interpretation is suggested also 
in Durant, Will. The Story of Philosophy. New York, 
N. Y.: Simon and Schuster, 1929, p. 83 ff. 

*The Bible, Book of Numbers, 20:26 (see the American 
Standard Revised Edition). 


* Windle, B. C. A. Religions Past and Present. 
York, N. Y.: Century Co., 1927, Ch. XIX. 
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slightly varying concepts of the same entity; and 
finally they came to represent, in some thinking, 
the separate aspects of one entity; that is, the good 
and bad natures of man’s non-physical self (the 
soul, of course, being the good nature; the mind, 
the bad nature). 

Hume was probably the first of the great philos- 
ophers to deny any materialistic nature of the 
mind. By his time, men had come to believe that 
a materialistic nature should mean, for the mind, 
that it must have a definite locus. The heart, head, 
liver, and viscera all shared the credit at various 
times. Even today, in romantic usage, the heart 
is spoken of as if it were the seat of certain ideas 
and thoughts. 

Gradually, as thinkers began to relate mental 
phenomena to other phenomena, it became difficult 
to remain consistent; that is, not to violate the dual- 
istic doctrine on the one hand and yet explain 
mental phenomena in terms that conformed to 
known laws. The ideas of the mind processes 
became vague at best; and the adherence to an 
idea of non-material “essences” seems not less per- 
sistent than strange. If the mind were an entity, 
then how was sleep to be explained? Or uncon- 
sciousness of other sorts? Or death? Where was 
the mind during these states? If it was immanent, 
was it pre-eminent? Gradually consciousness be- 
came synonymous with presence of mind. Uncon- 
sciousness became identified with absence of mind. 
But here there came eventual breakdown in the 
philosophies of the dualists. As new situations 
arose and proved unexplainable, philosophers be- 
gan to question the existence of a materialistic, 
separable entity of soul substance or mind matter. 


The great problem under 
the older philosophies 


No problem of philosophy seems more in- 
triguing in connection with early concepts of mind 
than does that of control. That is, did the mind 
control the body or did the body control the mind? 
And if the mind were not of the same nature as 
the material body, how could it exercise control 
over or, on the other hand, be controlled by, the 
body? 

In easy connection with their religious views, 
early civilizations almost invariably built a crutch 
at this juncture in their developing philosophies, 
The crutch was the idea of an “outside” power. 
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Sometimes little attempt was made to explain it. 
It simply must exist through its very necessity. To 
this outside power was relegated the control of 
physical action; and, in some philosophies, the 
non-material mind acted as a medium between the 
“power” and the physical body. Thus there grew 
a concept of two separate worlds; first, the phe- 
nomenal world of sight and sound; secondly, the 
noumenal world posited upon non-experiential 
hypotheses. It existed because it filled a need in 
the philosophies of men; and from it emanated 
the lines of control for the substantial world, thus: 


SUBSTANCES (independent) 
exercising control over 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND POWERS 
which, in turn, controlled 
ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 
This theory, of course, attempted to explain 
reality only and not the origin of reality itself. But 
it gradually worked itself into the matrix of the 
major world philosophies. Its influence, of course, 
is still clearly evident throughout the world today. 


Summarization and criticism 


In brief, the soul-substance theory was a theory 
of dualism—a separate mind and body. The 
mind had its own powers. It was, in a sense, 
supreme over the body. It had its faculties, from 
which developed the individual abilities. Early 
psychology took from this belief the theory of 
mental discipline, of faculty ‘‘compartments.”’ 
Early education was based upon it and pedagogical 
thinking conformed to it. 

The soul-substance theory became practically 
universal in the acceptance of major philosophies 
during early centuries.1! It failed to explain the 
nature of the soul-substance upon which it was 
posited. And a further weakness appears which 
apparently failed to disclose itself to early philoso- 
phers: the theory violated the law of energy 
conservation. If energy of impulse was trans- 
formed into “idea,” then what became of that 
energy when such idea became non-material as it 
must do under the dualistic conception? And 
again, the philosophy failed completely to explain 
how a physical relationship could exist between 


™ The reader may well refer here to: Ward, Lester F. 
“Status of the Mind Problem.” Glimpses of the Cosmos, 
V. 5. New York, N. Y.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917, pp. 
73 ff.; Cocker, B. F. Christianity and Greek Philosophy. 
New York, N. Y.: Harper and Bros., pp. 289 ff. 
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that which was physical and that which was not 
physical. 

These weaknesses are not, however, to be held 
in contempt. They belonged to a theory that 
served a purpose before they became manifest. A 
weak ladder but strong enough for the load be- 
fore a greater strength was required. When the 
hypotheses failed to explain, then and then only 
were they inadequate and untenable. They had 
served well and had paved the way for later theo- 
ries and new hypotheses. 


THE MIND IN DEVELOPING 
PHILOSOPHIES 


During the renaissance period of culture, vast 
changes took place in the philosophies of men 
concerning the mind. The emergence of a new 
theory was due largely to the work of Hume in 
the eighteenth century. But other philosophers 
had contributed as well. A century earlier Locke, 
great philosopher and psychologist though he was, 
had been unable to divorce himself from a belief 
in a material aspect of the mind. It remained for 
Hume, Kant, and others to initiate the new con- 
cepts. 

This new theory came to be known later as the 
mental-states theory. It was the second of the 
major historic views; and it proved to be typically 
transitional, having in it something of the new but 
retaining much of the old. 

The substantive theory of mind, supported by 
such thinkers as Plato, Heraclitus, Democritus, and 
even partially by Aristotle, had held that the mind 
was a separate entity, a kind of invisible substance 
co-extensive with the visible body. The new, 
mental-states theory, however, explained the mind 
phenomenon by supposing it to be the manifesta- 
tion of numerous ideas which somehow came inde- 
pendently to a person. The mind was the aggre- 
gate or sum-total of these ideas or impressions, 
which came in a ‘‘stream of consciousness.” When 
the supply of ideas ceased temporarily, the indi- 
vidual was unconscious. 

The old substantive theory of the early Greeks, 
Hebrews, and others had finally come to dominate 
the major philosophies of the entire civilized 
world. The mind was an independent and out- 
side power controlling the body. Now the new 
theory, the mental-states theory, was less inclined 
to consider the mind as a powerful and independ- 
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ent agency. But the mind was still a vaguely non- 
material ‘‘substance.” 

The essential difference between the old and the 
new philosophies was this: whereas the old sub- 
stantive theory had held the mind to be an outside 
source of control, the transitional view considered 
it as a series of ideas possessed of changing aspects 
(that is, material aspects), and coming to a person 
to compose, in their aggregate, his state of mind. 
Ideas could, under the new theory, be taken bodily 
from one person to another; and this operation 
entailed no change in their material aspects.1? 

In the larger sense, the mind was still thought 
of as a material substance. It was a thing in a 
fairly definite sense of the term. 


Emergence of the new philosophy 


The emergence of the new theory was gradual. 
In fact, the early philosophers had not entirely 
ignored the problem of sdeas; but they had consid- 
ered them as part of the mind and subject to it. 
Plato, for example, had considered them a part 
of the unchanging universe, somehow vaguely 
related to the person.18 And Aristotle, speaking 
of the soul, had come near enough to the mental- 
states view to say that the soul was “‘a sort of idea 
and form, not matter. . . .”14 

A growing concept of the substantial materiality 
of all known things led to an attitude of doubt in 
the matter of the mind. That is, all known things 
were material and visible. The mind was undis- 
coverable as a visible substance. Therefore, it was 
not substance. It began to be seen that impres- 
sions and perceptions and ideas were the chief 
characteristics of mental activity. These, then, 
were the mind. 

But what about the relation between the mind 
and the body? Here is where the old substantive 
theory had most completely failed. Faced with 
the same problem, the new doctrine seemed to 
escape its dilemma by inventing a new hypothesis 
which later came to be known as the “double- 
aspect theory.” Briefly, it held that the mind and 
body were but separate aspects of the same thing. 
This view came finally to permeate much of the 


* That this view was held has been shown by Cunningham. 
(Cf. Cunningham, C. W. Problems of Philosophy. New 
York, N. Y.: Henry Holt and Co., 1924, pp. 253 ff.) 

* McDougall, William. Body and Mind. New York, 
N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1911, p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 


philosophy of later ages; and it persists today in 
numerous forms. A less radical, but closely re- 
lated theory, known as the “‘parallelism theory,” 
came into some prominence. It declared that the 
mind was merely an accompaniment or correspond- 
ing state of a physical state; but its vague and 
meaningless tenets did little to dispose of the 
theory of dualism. Indeed, it encouraged dualism. 
Perhaps it marked the place, however, where the 
schism would occur later. 

All of the theories of recent centuries show 
clearly the marks of the early philosophers. The 
new views could never discard the old but could 
merely add to them. Even the epi-phenomenalism 
of later thinkers failed to escape the dualism of 
older views. Epi-phenomenalism held the mind 
to be a product of the body but not a real entity. 
It was a sort of shadow to the body, much like the 
corona to the sun, the rainbow to light, or a shadow 
to the object which casts it. It seemed hard for 
men to get away from the influence of earlier 
views. The mind was still a thing. 


The problem in relation to 
Scientific views 


Scientific thinkers, challenged by the common 
beliefs concerning the mind, turned their attention 
to the problem of analyzing the mind to discover 
what relation it bore to the physical world. One 
of the first great thinkers to approach a clean break 
from the old theory that the mind was an entity 
of its own was William James. 

James saw the mind as something similar to a 
rapid sequence of ideas. Projected as continuing 
sensations, they constitute the phenomenon of 
consciousness. 

Had James been familiar with the motion pic- 
ture, he very possibly would have used it as the 
basis of analogy to describe the mind. Each im- 
pression was a brief photostatic interval, he might 
have said; and the proximity of the pictures and 
their succession made a continuous and changing 
impression or stream of consciousness. He referred 
to mind as such, even calling it a result of “the 
passing thought.’’!5 

Other scientific men began to question the valid- 
ity of any theory which dealt in terms foreign to 
their fields. They could not accept the mind as 


“ James, Williams. The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1. 
New York, N. Y.: Henry Holt & Co., 1890, Chapter IX. 
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an “invisible entity’’ or as a ‘‘non-material sub- 
stance.” Such terms were meaningless to science. 


The new ideas with relation to 
religious thought 


The greatest obstacle, possibly, to a clear break 
from the mind-entity idea lay in the fact that a 
close relationship had come to exist between the 
mind and the soul. Religious views, well encysted 
in the thinking of the entire civilized world, had 
accepted the soul idea. And the mind, throughout 
religious and even non-religious philosophies had 
come to be inextricably related to the idea of the 
soul. Hence, to challenge the one idea was to chal- 
lenge the other. Religious faith in some cases and 
fear of religious persecution in others effectually 
prevented many thinkers from too closely ques- 
tioning the traditional mind-soul theory. 

Into the midst of what Patrick calls the “‘per- 
plexity and doubt” of the times,1® there came a 
new and great influence. Herbart was the great 
apostle of this new point of view; and his work 
was popularized by the fact that, for the first time, 
it presented something definite and concrete for 
the teacher. Gradually, the problems of the mind 


were assuming more than religious importance. 


Education and the new philosophy 


Under Herbart, the ideas of older philosophers 
and psychologists were vastly revised. The heart 
of the new thinking was indicated in the attitude 
that teachers were to be no longer mere dispensers 
of facts and keepers of disciplinary rules. The 
child must be made to receive impressions. Ideas 
and impressions must be transferred from teacher 
to pupil. Naturally, that abstractions could be 
impressed came to be an accepted view of the post- 
Herbartian school. 

Thus, just when the idea of mind as a substan- 
tive entity seemed about to disappear, it was sud- 
denly strengthened. And to that idea was added 
the belief that the mind had “faculties.” Mental 
“faculties” had already begun to play an important 
part in European education. 

It would be unfair to credit Herbart with entire 
originality in his concepts. He believed that the 
mind was a reflection of ideas, possibly a composite 
of impressions. He had been influenced by earlier 


* Cunningham, C. W. Problems of Philosophy. New 


York, N. Y.: Henry Holt and Co., 1924, p. 64. 
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philosophers: Locke had influenced Rousseau; 
Rousseau had influenced Pestalozzi and Froebel; 
and these latter two had influenced Herbart. The 
important fact is that, under the new attitude, the 
child became the center of the teaching problem. 
Education had at last become democratic. While 
the child’s role became one of participation, the 
teaching task took on new meanings. The child 
must be given a variety of ideas and impressions, 
He must be made to “catch the idea” and to “‘get 
the right impression.’” Since environment im- 
pressed the mind, the child’s surroundings must 
be improved. At last education had become social. 

Froebel had already emphasized the importance 
of meaning. Other thinkers now stressed it anew. 
This new concept, it can be readily seen, was en- 
tirely at variance with the old soul-mind idea, the 
“substance theory’’ of the mind. And when 
Spencer stated that cause and effect are determiners 
of the child’s growth, there remained little for 
the advocates of the substantive view to do but fold 
their tents and depart. 


Summary of the transitional view 


It would be erroneous to suppose that the new 
theory abandoned dualism. But it did add to the 
theories of learning a new concept of the impor- 
tance of the child and the part he was to play. 
Impressions and ideas became important under the 
mental-states theory. Herbartian and Spencerian 
views were scientific in a new sense. In the sub- 
stantive theory, the mind was separate from, or 
even at times outside, the body. But mental-states 
philosophy, with its emphasis upon impressions, 
definitely brought the mind to anchor in a place 
where it could be subjected to certain teaching 
processes. 

Right now, with emphasis upon processes of 
giving impressions to the child by improving his 
experiences and environment, it is easy to see that 
the next step might logically be made: the step 
which was to lead to concepts of the mind as a 
function of bodily processes. The time was ripe 
and all that was needed was the genius of new 
philosophers to point the way. They were to come 
at about the turn of the twentieth century, when 
fortunate industrial, political, and economic 
changes were to lend them the strength of parallel 
movements in other phases of social life. 
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THE MIND IN PRESENT 
PHILOSOPHIES 


With the passing of the old views which held 
the mind to be some sort of “‘essence’”’ or ‘‘non- 
material substance,” the newer concepts of mind 
attempted to avoid the dualistic theory, but with- 
out avail. 

The “mental-states’” theory, superseding the 
substantive theory, seemed to make mind more 
meaningful. But it was still substantive. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, certain 
trends in philosophy and science were preparing 
the way for great changes in human thinking. 
Education was to play a vital role in the new drama. 

When Herbart and Spencer lent the force of 
scientific thinking to the problem of analyzing the 
mind, some disturbing results occurred. Ques- 
tions arose that could not be answered in terms of 
the old philosophy. If the mind was substance, 
how could it fail to be influenced according to 
natural laws? If not substance in the general 
sense, then just what was it? Science was begin- 
ning to inquire into the nature of the mind phe- 
nomenon. And science found that the mind, as 
seen in vague philosophies of the day, was neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl. Theological craftsmen, like 
the modern masters of the so-called ‘‘shell” game, 
had devised a convenient legerdemain in terminol- 
ogy to baffle themselves and the public on ques- 
tions concerning the mind. ‘‘First you see it and 
then you don’t’’ could have well been their slogan. 
The mind was an “evanescent presence.’ It was 
anon-corporeal body. It was a non-material sub- 
stance. Then it became a series of impressions, 
ideas, sequential fixations, or ‘passing thoughts.” 
Or it was an “aggregate of impressions.” And it 
had the ubiquitous facility also—a faculty for 
slipping in and out of one “‘phase”’ or “‘aspect”’ into 
another. It could even, when hard pressed by its 
most scrutinizing examiners, escape from the sub- 
stance world and nebulously pass into the ‘‘non- 
substantive” state. It was a soul, a presence, a 
shadow, a corona, an epi-phenomenal phenome- 
non; and when, one by one, these terms were re- 
duced by critical examination to their logical ab- 
surdities, new ones were invented and the game 
continued. 

The burden of proof too frequently rests with 
the negative. Or the negative too frequently ac- 


cepts the task of disproving affirmative statements 
made with no evidence of authority. Hence, for 
centuries the better philosophers were retarded by 
the dead-wood of superstitious beliefs, religious 
taboos, and mythical assumptions concerning the 
mind. 

So, rather than build a new concept of the mind, 
the late-middle-age philosophers were content to 
patch up the old. They revised the substantive 
theory but did not discard it. Hence, in Her- 
bartianism we find strong evidence of the dualistic 
concept. 

At the turn of the present century, we were 
impelled by the momentum of vast social and 
political changes. Everywhere the old was giving 
place to the new. Democracy had freshened man’s 
view of himself as an individual. Education had 
become democratic and social. The child’s par- 
ticipation in the education process became the focal 
point in his own learning. Experience and activity 
became the “keynotes of a new methodology.”’?7 
And strong apostles of the new philosophy began 
to appear.18 

Basic to all newer psychologies was the system 
established by a group of thinkers, headed by J. B. 
Watson, who did much in an effort to do away 
with the old concepts of mind. In fact, Watson 
believed that the phenomena could be explained 
without the use of such terms as “mind”’ or “‘con- 
sciousness.’” Numerous other writers began to 
approach the subject in a similar fashion.1® 

Briefly, the new psychology insisted upon a 
scientific view. It-was less philosophy than of 
science. And, in the main, it succeeded in dis- 
establishing the theory of mind as a “thing.’” The 
mind was a result of physical and mechanical proc- 
ess. It was a result of chemical-physical activity 
of the body. 

Under Watsonianism, human conduct became 
largely a matter of reaction and response of a sys- 


** Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. New York, 
N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1916, p. 35. The movement is 
seen in Dewey's earlier work, Studies in Logical Theory, 1903, 
in the preface of which the “tools” with which Dewey worked 
were attributed to James and found largely in his Principles 
of Psychology, 1890. 

* Dewey himself has been so well recognized in the move- 
ment that it is scarcely necessary to identify him here. An 
advocate of the activity theory of learning, he did much to 
disclose the errors in older psychologies. 

* For a fuller account, the reader should see Bode, Boyd 
Henry. Conflicting Psychologies of Learning. New York, 
N. Y.: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929, p. 31 ff. 
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tem of neurones and glands to environmental in- 
fluences. The response became known as behav- 
ior. Hence, “behaviorism’’ became the battle cry 
of the new school of psychologists in the Watson- 
ian movement. 


The new psychologies and the 
mind problem 

Under the new concepts, the question of mind 
meets new obstacles. The problem of explaining 
consciousness, recognition of self-identity, idea- 
tion with relation to future conditions, and similar 
problems seem not fully amenable to mechanistic 
explanation. At least, the explanations, complete 
and consistent as they may be, still leave the age- 
old question mark for the philosopher who broods 


over the definition and origin of mental experience 


and conscious recognition. 

As an example of one of the problems that exist 
under the new philosophy, we might ask which 
controls the other, behavior or thought? One may 
think of the thought as a purely mechanistic re- 
sponse. But a purely mechanistic response omits 
any explanation of purposing. 

And if purposing be rather weakly explained 
as response to mechanistic needs and urges, we 
create the problem of explaining urges which seem 
to lie outside past experience. 

The new philosophies of mind have, however, 
succeeded in divorcing themselves from the greater 
part of all that vast system of thinking which, for 
centuries, explained the mind as a separate entity.?° 


Present problems of the mind 


Manifestly, the mechanistic view ascribes only 
a quantitative aspect to the mind phenomenon. 
No qualitative meaning can be inferred. This 
view does not appear to give satisfactory explana- 
tion if one inquires into the problem of man’s 
apparent ability to deduce meaning from imagina- 
tive situations. But the mechanistic view does not 
actually conflict here; it merely appears not fully 


” This is not to say, however, that the language of older 
philosophies has been completely shelved or that, in the lay- 
man’s heritage of traditions, the old concepts have not been 
preserved. Even in the newer psychology, we speak some- 
times of the mind, its ideas, or of our thoughts as if we con- 
sidered them separate, tangible things. We still speak of the 
“apperceptive mass” and of the developing mind; but this is 
rather a problem in vocabulary, with the terms used for want 
of better ones and used with an understanding of their in- 
tended meanings. 
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explanatory. But the critics of this view offer 
nothing constructive enough to replace it at pres- 
ent. 

Possibly it is fair to suggest that the mind, under 
a mechanistic concept, need not be considered as 
reacting to a future situation during a process of 
hypothecating a response not yet motivated. The 
imagined response is imaginatively reacted to in 
terms of past similar experience. We do not think 
in terms of unknowns. If we can deduce rela- 
tionships between known quantities, we can de- 
duce relationships which probably would exist 
between quantities similar to those which are 
known through experience. Man may then plan 
purposefully for a desired future state by keeping 
his imagined values close to those known values 


which, in his experience, have brought about past 
satisfactions.?1 

Finally, whatever philosophy man follows, he 
comes to the question, ““What is thinking?” To 
answer this question, we might think of the body 
as a machine and then ask, ‘““What is motion?” If 
we ask, where goes the mind when brain activity 
ceases, then we might also ask, ‘“When a machine 
stops, where does the motion go?”” The obvious 
fallacy in both questions lies in the attitude of 
thinking of mind and motion as things rather than 
as results or mere manifestations. 

And we might add that intelligent thinking is 
to the organism as efficiency is to the machine. 
The analogy is faulty, of course, in that efficiency 
is purely the result of pre-arranged structure in 
the machine; but it is accurate in the sense that 
neither the efficiency nor the intelligence is a 
“thing’’ possessed but is rather a characteristic way 
of behaving. 

Ward believed that “all properties are due to 
the nature and behavior of the elements of the 
substances which manifest them. The 
mystery of mind is therefore no greater than the 


= “Meaning” here seems to critics of the new philosophy 
to be unexplainable in terms of mechanistic response. They 
ask, for example, why a child may be taught two meanings 
(for example, love and comfort associated with parental 


authority and punishment) with one stimulus. It may be 
answered that not one, but two, stimuli are involved. Dis- 
obedience, associating with past pain, changes the situation 
from a love-and-comfort one to a quite different one. When 
disobedience ceases, the situation, as a stimulus, is likewise 
changed. 
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mystery of color, of weight, of elasticity. All 
properties are simply observed facts.’’?? 

One of the problems that has interested modern 
philosophers and psychologists is that of the ability 
of the mind to recognize indirect relationships. 

Here, it seems, is a problem suggestive of needed 
revision of present concepts of the nature of the 
mind. But perhaps the problem is to be explained 
by stating that, when direct relationships are seen, 
they become established points of reference be- 
tween which an inferred relationship can now be 
considered as direct rather than indirect. To illus- 
trate: 

A B x Y 
relationship relationship 

Now, the relationship between A and B is seen. 
That between X and Y is seen. But the relation- 
ship between the two relationships is not directly 
seen but inferred. That is: 

A B xX Y 
relationship relationship 
means an AB xXY 

relationship inferred. 





The point here is that A B, once recog- 
nized, becomes AB, a fully adequate point of ref- 
erence for the development of new relationships. 
There is no mystery here concerning the mind, 
but merely a question of how complicated and 
numerous may be the relationships which the mind 
process is capable of recognizing without con- 
fusion. There is a limit to the complexity of any 
machine, perhaps, although the limit may be only 
theoretical. 


Summary of modern conce pts 


Modern trends in philosophy indicate a general 
abandonment of the old terminology based upon 
substantive theories of the mind. 

The Gestaltists today deal in terms of results of 
mind processes rather than trying to define the 
mind itself. The Watsonians dwell upon pro- 
cedures of developing desired educational results. 
The present views have lost most of the former 
mysticism which made early philosophers incoher- 
ent on the subject. 

The implication for education is wholesome 
and promising. We attempt to change stimuli, to 


* Ward, Lester F. “Status of the Mind Problem.” 
Glimpses of the Cosmos. V.5. New York, N. Y.: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1917, p. 73. 


direct processes, to establish encouraging condi- 
tions. We guide, direct, motivate. 

Man has come a long way in his attempt to 
gtasp the baffling facts of mind phenomena. But, 
as in the case of his use of electricity, he has dis- 
covered certain principles of use not dependent 
upon a comprehension of causative and prime fac- 
tors. Retarding involvements with religious ele- 
ments, discouraging set-backs by superstition ta- 
boos, and loss through useless disputes over the 
nature of the phenomenon, it seems, are not in- 
dicated for the future. Man’s philosophy has at 


least acquired a recognition of relative values. 


And It Costs So Little 


An employee of the Customs Service recently broke 
down and confessed in public that customs inspectors 
are frequently discourteous. 

His apology was that the general public is dis- 
courteous. 

Probably he’s right. He is right. 

But it’s a sad thing to have to say. 

Courtesy is the cheapest thing in the world today. 

Sunshine, fresh air, green grass, are all available to 
us in the CCC without a cent of cost. But to a huge 
part of the nation’s population they are luxuries. 

Yet courtesy hasn’t a tax, doesn’t cost a cent, doesn’t 
even take any great amount of time. 

One of the things that frequently impresses visitors 
to CCC camps is the real courtesy of most of the en- 
rollees. The manners may not be all according to 
Emily Post and the grammar might make an English 
teacher faint, but there’s a fundamental kindness that’s 
expressed by a willingness to do little extra things, to 
do them eagerly, as if it were a real pleasure ; to answer 
a visitor’s questions as if it were fun to do it. 

And that’s what we could have a lot more of, not 
just to visitors and the officers and the technical serv- 
ice men, but to each other; and not from most of the 
enrollees but from all the enrollees; and not from en- 
rollees only but from everybody.—Editorial, Happy 
Days, May 1, 1937. 
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Indoctrination—_Yes or No? 
By THOMAS BOGARD* 


To indoctrinate or not to indoctrinate, there’s 
The question, whether ‘tis better to endure this 
Stupid social order, or arming, to invade 

Classroom and laboratory, with note and book 
And sculpt it to my own desires. But have I, 

Who wear the Master's hood, the right desires? 
Aye, there’s the rub. Shall I take minds of 

Morons and make good Presbyterians and Republicans 
Of these unreasoning clods—or kick the idiot 

To the stars, with stern injunction to seek 

Truth and God—whatever they may be. 

Shall I, with weapons of word and laugh, make 
Mimicry of these our hallowed customs, leading 
These animated chunks of clay to perdition of 
Mind, when all they seek is surcease of body? 
What to do, here these, my fine citizens, with 

All the frantic desires of bovine Spring, seek 
Mates and money with equal gusto, asking but 

The modicum of security and the right to be led 

By the nose, like Herrick’s bull, with ring of 
Fear and rope of advertising—that they thus 

Pay high tribute to the politicians and the 
Capitalists. What to do indeed, here, these my 
Children, with lack-lustre eyes and fingers of 

My lady nicotine—’struth, they do little else 

But make eyes at Jane across the aisle, she with 

The crimson garters and proper lotion—see 
Vogue, page 78. Nor only that, ‘tis not enough 
To be merely ignorant, but to take delight in 

All crude joys of delightful mediocrity, and 
Plush-lined proletarianism. It is surpassing 
Strange, but when I was young, who now look out 
Upon starred Universe with cynic’s grin and jaundiced 
Eye—when I was young, I say, I also knew, and 
Knowing felt secure. To all questions I had 

My best answer, and knowing, knew I knew and 
Was full content. This is no longer true; now only 
I know that I know nothing, and am in strange frenzy 
For exotic facts, only to find them effervescent as 
Bubbles in champagne or bird’s cry upon some 
Faint and far-off hill. But here I walk among my 
Fellow men, respected as He-Who-Knows, and this 
Forthright hypocrisy gives me the right to mold 
And sculp this world and its inhabitants, as do 


* Thomas Bogard is a graduate student at the University of 
Denver where he also became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The Archangels. And yet I feel that these young 
Cocktail hounds, who bay at night as frightened 
Wolf to moon, have one or two among them who are 
Gifted far above myself. Upon these I place the 
Mantle of my learning, unto their hands I can 
Commit the destinies of our nation, from them 

Now passes the torch and book. Let better, wiser 
Men than I seek to pluck the hem of Heaven, or 
Measure Hades’ temperature. "Tis not for me. 


The Relative Prominence of University 
Professors in Various Fields of Learning 


By J. R. SHANNON* 


Any one familiar with universities and university 
professors is aware that interdepartmental jealousy is 
not uncommon. Professors in one department cast 
disparagement on those in another and on their work. 
The PHt DELTA KaPPAN? carried an article a few 
years ago which recognized this unfortunate tendency 
and proposed three criteria to apply to any field of 
learning in order to evaluate its merit. One of the 
criteria was the native intelligence, training, serious- 
ness of purpose, and industriousness of the workers 
in a field. The article was purely theoretical, however. 
The present article treats a similar matter, but goes 
beyond the realm of theory. It reports a study which 
measures objectively the relative prominence of pro- 
fessors in various fields of learning. 

To tell who is prominent and who is not is a debat- 
able matter, but Who’s Who in America is a selective 
publication which is so generally recognized that the 
present report accepts its decision as to who is promi- 
nent. Any professor who is listed in the 1936-1937 
volume of this biographical directory, for the purpose 
of this study, is regarded as being “prominent.” 

The first step in the investigation was to examine 
the 31,434 life-sketches in the volume to find the pro- 
fessors. All persons were counted who were reported 
as being full- or part-time instructors of any rank in 
any institution of college level except correspondence 
schools. Professors retired because of age were in- 
cluded also. This analysis revealed 6,936 men dis- 
tributed among nineteen fields of learning as indicated 
in Table I. The fields were described somewhat arbi- 


* The author of this article is professor of education at 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa at Indiana University. 

*“Between Two Brothers,” The Phi Delta Kappan, Nov., 
1935, pp. 83-84, 86. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION BY FIELDS OF LEARNING 


OF 6,936 PROFESSORS LISTED IN WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICA 








Fields of Learning Frequencies 


1,134 
1,077 
1,049 


517 
502 
447 
411 
353 
290 


204 
198 
192 
184 
125 
108 

92 
Home econmics 19 
Veterinary 18 
Military a 
Not stated 12 


6,936 





Natural science 
Health 
Social studies 


English 

Foreign language 
Religion 
Education 
Engineering 


Agriculture 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Mathematics 
Music 











trarily by the investigator, since there is no accepted 
and standardized classification. The fields and their 
interpretations are as follows: 


Natural science: all physical and biological sciences, in- 
cluding metallurgy, biological chemistry, physiological chem- 
istry, and rnost of geography, but excluding items listed under 
“Health.” 

Health: anatomy, bacteriology, dentistry, hygiene, medi- 
cine, nursing, pharmacy, physiology, physical education (in- 
cluding athletics), psychiatry, sanitary science, surgery, etc. 

Social studies: anthropology, commerce, economics, eco- 
nomic geography, government, history, sociology, statistics, 
and part of archaeology. 

English: including also dramatics, journalism, and speech. 

Foreign language: all ancient and modern foreign lan- 
guages, philology, and classics. 

Religion: Bible, church history, homiletics, religion, re- 
ligious education, and theology. 

Education: education, education of handicapped, industrial 
education (not including teachers of shop work), and parent 
education. 

Engineering: all kinds except agricultural and sanitary, 
plus architecture, engineering drawing, and shop work. 

Law: including also international law. 

Agriculture: all phases, plus agricultural economics and 
forestry. 

Psychology: including also educational psychology and 
neurology. 

Mathematics: both pure and applied. 

Music: all kinds. 

Library: library service and also librarians. 

Fine arts: including landscape architecture and all other 
arts not listed elsewhere above. 

Home economics: all branches. 

Veterinary: all phases of veterinary science and therapy. 

Military: military and naval science and tactics. 


With the prominent professors located by the use 
of Who's Who in America, the next step in the pro- 
cedure of this investigation was to see what percentage 
the number of prominent professors in each field was 
of the total of professors in such field in America. To 
use the complete totals, however, would be very diffi- 
cult and unnecessary. An adequate sampling is suffi- 
cient. ‘To get this sampling, ten large and repre- 
sentative universities were chosen. Each of the ten had 
well over one hundred professors listed in Who’s Who 
in America. The ten are Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Pennsylvanian, Cornell, Ohio State, Chicago, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and California. These ten had enough 
professors of each field listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica to be representative of the whole country, except 
perhaps for the fields of religion and music. The ten 
universities’ prominent professors in most of the fields 
constitute from a fifth to a third of the total of the 
country. In the field of religion the proportion is less 
than one-thirteenth,? and in music it is less than one- 
eighth. In the small fields of home economics and 


veterinary medicine the proportions are larger than 
half. No one in military from the ten universities is 
prominent, but since the total for America in that field 
is only four, the zero for the ten universities is no dis- 
paragement of the sampling. 

The complete teaching personnel of the ten uni- 


versities was determined by analyzing the bulletins of 
all colleges, divisions, and departments of seven of the 
ten, and the University Address Book of Minnesota, 
the Annual Register of Illinois, and the University 
Directory of Ohio State. It was difficult in some in- 
stances to decide whom to include and who to exclude 
in the faculty lists, but since the criteria governing the 
decisions were constant throughout each university's 
roll, the relative position of the fields of learning prob- 
ably was unaffected. 

Table II contains the most significant material of 
this report. To the right of the list of subject fields 
in the table are three columns of figures. The first 
column shows the total number of faculty members in 
the various fields of learning in the ten universities. 
The second indicates the numbers of prominent pro- 
fessors in the various fields of learning in the selected 
universities. The third column is the most important. 
It shows the percentages that the prominent men in 
the respective fields in the ten universities are of the 
total faculties in the same. The nineteen fields of 
learning in this table are arranged according to the 
size of the figures in column three. 


* The proportion of prominent professors of religion in 
the ten universities is small because religion is only a minor 
part of the curriculums of such universities. Small de- 
nominational colleges are responsible for most of America's 
religious education at the college level. 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGES THAT PROMINENT PRO- 
FESSORS IN TEN UNIVERSITIES ARE OF 
THE TOTAL FACULTIES IN THEIR 
RESPECTIVE FIELDS 








Percentages 
Numberin Prominent 
Who's Who Professors 
in America are of Total 


36.4 
36.1 
30.6 
21.3 
21.0 


Total in 
Faculties 


Fields of Learning 


Philosophy 

Law 

Religion 

Education 

Social studies .... 
Foreign language .. 
Mathematics 
Natural science .. 





107 39 
252 91 
108 33 
517 110 
1,517 318 
759 141 
284 50 
2,014 330 
343 52 
690 102 
Veterinary 80 10 
Engineering 793 88 
Fine arts 263 27 
970 79 
360 29 
5,259 396 
223 15 
Home economics . 301 10 
Military 118 0 
Not stated 38 3 


TOTAL 





14,996 1,923 








Tables I and II leave but little to be said. Philos- 
ophy leads the list of fields in respect to the prominence 
of its professors, and law comes second. It may not be 
safe to say that religion belongs third, because, as in- 
dicated before, the number of professors of religion 
in the ten large universities is too small to be repre- 
sentative. Education, which the article in the PHI 
DELTA KaAPPAN® said was now having its inning “at 
being Ichabod,” in that it was a newcomer and there- 
fore the butt of the attacks of older departments, comes 
next. This must be a bitter discovery for some people, 
but the open-minded person will only say, ‘Prejudices 
must bow to facts.” 


The Teacher Comes First 
By E. W. JACOBSEN 


The finest Stradivarius violin is not music. In my 
hands, it would be incapable of producing music. A 
Kreisler or a Menuhin, on the other hand, could make 
a very creditable showing with a fifty-dollar instru- 
ment. 

Fine buildings, modern equipment, and a progres- 
sive course of study are but instruments of education. 
The teacher, who is the player, is the most important 
factor. A good teacher with poor facilities is infinitely 
more effective than a poor teacher with facilities of 
Stradivarian perfection. 


* Op. Cit. 


Measuring Scholarship Standing 
By ROBERT K. DEVRICKS* 


The “Scholarship Index” is a percentage valuation 
of the alphabetical marking of College or public-school 
students. Most colleges and many public schools use 
some combination of the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, in 
marking the scholarship of students in their various 
subjects. A few schools mark with percentages and 
there is a very limited number that reports only pass- 
ing grades to students; however, those in the latter 
group usually use a more refined scale for administra- 
tive purposes. Although no statistical study of mark- 
ing systems has been made, those who have had ex- 
tended experience in evaluating high-school and col- 
lege transcripts will agree that these statements are 
substantially correct. 

The schools that use letters for marking find dif- 
ficulty in arriving at a general symbol that indicates 
the scholarship of a student whose marks vary greatly 
in the different subjects. Some schools have found a 
partial solution by granting “Honor Point’’ values for 
the various letters. A specific number of honor points 
may be required at definite periods in the student's 
school life in order to participate in certain announced 
privileges and favors. A few colleges have gone 
somewhat further by dividing the honor points earned 
by the hours attempted to arrive at an index of scholar- 
ship. The scholarship index as referred to in this 
discussion advances a step further by expressing the 
scholarship of students in percentages. Honor Point 
values vary in different institutions. A college that 
uses marks of A, B, C, D, and F and honor point 
values of 3, 2, 1, 0 respectively for each hour of 
credit will be used for illustration. Other letters for 
marking and other honor point values may be used so 
long as the standard requirements apply only to the 
institutions using a particular system. 

The Scholarship Index (S.I.) is found by dividing 
the honor points earned by the honor points that would 
have been earned if the student had received all A’s for 
the total hours attempted. 

A chart may be compiled that will show at a glance 
the index of a student by using the x axis for three 


* Robert K. Devricks is Secretary of Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
New York. He received the A.M. degree (1928) at In- 
diana University where he also became a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. His plan for measuring the scholarship stand- 
ing of college students was developed while he was Registrar 
and Director of Student Programs at Indiana State Teachers 
College (1926-1933) and used there for two years. It has 
since been used for two years at Ithaca College. He says, 
“So far as I know, no one else has used the index. Many 
colleges use the honor points but none, so far as I know, 
have transferred these values to a percentage scale.” 
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Formula for finding “Scholarship Index” (S.I.) 


Honor Points 
A—hours credit X 3 
B—hours credit X 2 
C—hours credit X 1 
D & F—hours credit x 0 


Honor Points earned 
$.1. = 
Three times hours attempted (a perfect record) 


The following student record is given to illustrate 
the application of the formula: 
Hours of “A” work—10 10 X 3=30 
Hours of “B” work—30 30 X 2=60 
Hours of “C” work—15 15X1=15 
Hours of “F” work— 5 5X0O= 0 


105 honor points 





60 hours 


A perfect record would be 60 X 3 = 180 honor points 
105 105 
S.1. = ——— = 583 
60x 3 180 
times the hours attempted and the y axis for the honor 
points earned. The quotients (S.I.) obtained from 
the formula are placed in squares formed by the inter- 
secting lines. This chart will enable the Registrar 
to compute the indexes of a large group of students 
in a very short time. 

A straight “A” student will have an index of 100; 
a “B” student will have an index of 66.6; a “C’”’ stu- 
dent will have an index of 33.3; a “D” student will 
have an index of zero. Grades, for a group, range 
between zero and 100. If a narrower range such as 
from sixty to one hundred is desired, honor points of 
10, 9, 8, 7, 6 may be used. The perfect recora in this 
case would be ten times the hours attempted. 

Standards may be fixed for various purposes. For 
example, if a grade of C is required for graduation an 
index of 33.3 will be the standard. Standards may be 
fixed for honor roll students, for election to honor 
societies, for holding office in a school organization, 
for participating in interscholastic: competition, for 
carrying extra work, for enrolling for practice teach- 
ing, for passing from junior to senior college classes, 
and any other activity to which the plan might lend 
itself. 

Before deciding on the indexes that are to be used as 
standards in granting these privileges, a thorough 
study of the indexes of the entire group should be made 
under varying conditions. The percentage of stu- 
dents that may be grouped in a certain category would 
be a deciding factor in arriving at an equitable stand- 
ard. For example, if an index of 30 is decided upon 
as a standard for remaining in school and the per- 
centage eliminated is too large, it would be necessary 
to lower the index to a point where the proper per- 
centage would be affected. 


The “Scholarship Index” is sufficiently accurate to 
warrant its use in making statistical studies of numer- 
ous problems that confront the administrative officers 
of schools and colleges. A few are mentioned in 
order to demonstrate its possibilities. 

The indexes of a single student may be studied to 
determine whether or not his marks are being raised or 
lowered through successive terms. 

The marking of students may be made to conform 
more nearly to the standards fixed by an institution by 
comparing the markings of individual faculty mem- 
bers or of departmental faculty marks. 

It is often desirable to determine the comparative 
accomplishments of different classes or departments 
or fraternities, etc. 

The mean or average indexes of a group of athletics, 
of students doing outside work, of male and female 
students or any other segregated group may be com- 
pared to any other group with which comparisons are 
desirable. 

The Scholarship Index is very valuable as a stimulus 
for students to improve their scholarship. They will 
comprehend the meaning of the percentage rating 
and will be constantly on the alert to meet the stand- 
ards as fixed by the institution. 


Educational Opportunities in 
Missouri High Schools 


By BYRON LEE WESTFALL* 


PROBLEM 


The purpose of this investigation is to secure in- 
formation concerning the status of educational op- 
portunities in high schools of various sizes and to 
point out such inequalities as may be found. The 
problem is: How do the opportunities for securing 
a secondary education in small high schools and in 
larger ones compare in regard to environmental fa- 
cilities for instruction? physical school plants? admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and instructional staffs? curric- 
ular and extra-curricular offerings? costs? 


LIMITATIONS 


This study is limited to eighteen selected high 
schools in Missouri ranging in enrollment from 30 


* Byron Lee Westfall is Associate Professor of the Teach- 
ing of Science and Supervisor of Science in the Training 
School, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. This contribution is an abstract of Dr. 
Westfall’s dissertation, “Educational Opportunities in Mis- 
souri High Schools,” University of Missouri, published 1937. 
Dr. Westfall is a member of Phi Delta Kappa at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
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to 2,812. Of these all but one were officially rated as 
“first-class” by the State Department of Education. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 


The data were collected by personal investigation. 
This consisted of first-hand examination of each of 
the schools studied supplemented by personal inter- 
views, personal correspondence, and personal exami- 
nation of official records of the State Department of 
Education and of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Extensive use was 
made of checking lists, score cards, and similar ob- 
jective devices. 


REPORTING THE STUDY 


The method of reporting the findings in this study is 
descriptive. The descriptive report is supplemented by 
twenty-five pages of tabular material in the appendix. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


In the opinion of the investigator, some of the most 
significant findings of this study are as follows: 

1. The inequalities in educational opportunities as 
determined by environmental resources are very great. 
There may be reason to question seriously the value of 
the education gained by attending high schools en- 
rolling 100 pupils or fewer, regardless of the efficiency 


of the schools themselves. 

2. The high schools enrolling 100 pupils or fewer 
are seriously handicapped with respect to grounds, 
classrooms, libraries, laboratories, shops, and similar 
special facilities. 

3. Judged by the extent of their academic training, 
the colleges and universities attended, and their ex- 
perience, the teachers in the schools enrolling 300 or 
more pupils are distinctly superior to those in the 
smaller schools. 

4. Judged by the range of courses offered and the 
number of units included in the programs of study, 
the pupils in the schools enrolling 100 pupils or fewer 
have but limited choice in their selection of courses as 
compared with pupils in larger schools. 

5. The pupils in the schools enrolling 100 pupils 
or fewer have but limited opportunity to receive the 
advantages of a program of extra-curricular activities. 

6. The physical welfare of pupils in typical schools 
enrolling 200 pupils or fewer is being neglected as 
far as the health programs of the schools are con- 
cerned, whereas a considerable amount of health work 
is being done in the typical schools of 600 or more. 

7. The guidance of pupils in the schools enrolling 
100 pupils or fewer is negligible as compared with 
that provided pupils in larger schools. 

8. Costs to the pupil attending are greater in schools 


enrolling fewer than 200 pupils than in typical schools 
in any of the other groups. 

9. The cost of instruction per pupil enrolled is 
greater in four-year high schools enrolling fewer than 
50 pupils than in any except two of the other fifteen 
four-year schools. The cost of instruction per pupil 
enrolled is approximately as great in schools enrolling 
from 50 to 100 pupils as in schools enrolling from 
150 to 200 pupils, and is only slightly less than in 
schools enrolling from 600 to 1,000 pupils. 

10. All of the schools received considerable official 
commendation from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. In the letters from the State Department of Ed- 
ucation suggestions for improvement were few and 
minor. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


Some of the questions and problems raised in this 
investigation, either directly or by implication, are as 
follows: 

1. What is the optimum enrollment of a public 
secondary school ? 

2. At what point does smallness of enrollment be- 
gin to operate as a direct and serious cause of inefhi- 
ciency in presenting a program of secondary education? 

3. To what extent are the problems of the smaller 
high school financial in their nature? 

4. Precisely what are the more important factors 
most likely to contribute to the inefficiency of the high 
school of limited size? 

5. What are the special problems of teaching and 
administering the relatively small high school? 

6. How may the academic and professional prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers and administrators be 
made to have a larger functional value? 

7. Should the academic and professional training 
of teachers and administrators differ for high schools 
of various sizes, and if so, specifically what should 
these differences be? 

8. To what extent would it be practicable and 
advisable to consolidate high schools upon a county 
basis or into units of comparable size? 

9. Assuming that the relatively small high school 
will continue to exist in sparsely settled communities, 
by what practicable arrangements can the curricular 
offering be enriched and enlarged? 

10. Specifically what is the effect of college entrance 
requirements upon the program of education offered 
in the small high school ? 

11. Should the program of extracurricular activi- 
ties offered in the small high school differ from that 
offered in the larger school and, if, so, how should 
it differ? 

12. How may the work of the public secondary 
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schools throughout the state be most effectively co- 
ordinated and improved ? 

13. How may official inspection be made more 
effective ? 

14. What is the function of the state university and 
the state teachers’ colleges with respect to furnishing 
leadership in secondary education in the state and how 
may this function be most effectively discharged ? 


Are Individual Differences 
Desirable? 
By ERNEST T. WALKER* 


In recent years, there has been collected an enormous 
amount of information showing the presence and ex- 
tent of individual differences among school children. 
In correspondence with this increase in knowledge 
there have been many attempts to adjust the school 
work to these differences. Whether recognized or not, 
a large part of school administration is the outgrowth 
of these individual differences. Systems of classifica- 
tion and grouping attempt to put together, for school 
purposes, the pupils whose individual differences are 
not too great. Individual instruction is a recognition 
of the necessity of adjusting school work to individual 
variations. In fact, every school system which claims 
to be progressive is modifying subject matter and teach- 
ing procedures to fit the varying needs of the pupils. 

Little consideration, however, has been given to 
one important phase of the problem, the question of 
whether individual differences among pupils are de- 
sitable or undesirable. Probably the majority of prac- 
tice has tacitly assumed that individual differences are 
undesirable, but largely unavoidable. The traditional 
school attempted to turn out a finished product of the 
same general mold. Many administrators and teachers 
have assumed or asserted that if the school could take 
a heterogeneous group of children and at the end of 
one or more years produce a homogeneous group the 
school had done efficient work. Superintendents have 
looked with disfavor on the teacher who could not se- 
cure this homogeneity among the pupils. They treated 
individual differences as undesirable. Probably the 
majority of recent practice has attempted to level dif- 
ferences, but many people say that the school “levels 
down” rather than “levels up.” 

Schools which claim to be progressive have fre- 
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quently, at least in lip service, welcomed individual 
differences among the pupils and have striven to in- 
crease rather than to eliminate the differences. To 
them individual differences are desirable for it is log- 
ical that if individual differences are desirable the 
school should give its efforts to increase the differ- 
ences, but if they are undesirable the school should at- 
tempt to gradually eliminate these differences. 

The reasonable view seems to be that some differ- 
ences are desirable and some are undesirable. School 
people will disagree on which are desirable and which 
are undesirable, but if the school is to be effective it 
must have its efforts directed toward specific goals. If 
it does not recognize which differences it considers de- 
sirable and which the opposite it will be indulging 
in wishful anticipation of favorable results from its 
work rather than putting forth purposeful effort to- 
ward desired ends. If the school is to be intelligent in 
its treatment of the pupils and to give proper respect to 
their individuality, each administrator and each teacher 
should have clearly in mind whether he is attempting 
to eliminate certain differences or to accentuate them. 

It is suggested that the reader take the accompanying 
list of personality traits, or, if this does not suit him, 
take some other list, or make one up for himself. 
Then rearrange the traits into two columns, one con- 
taining the desirable differences and the other the un- 
desirable. It is, of course, not possible for the school 
to succeed in eliminating all undesirable differences, 
or perhaps any of them, but it can accomplish some- 
thing if its activities are directed toward that end. As 
an illustration of this effort, the school strives to raise 
all the children to a high level of health. If its en- 
deavors were successful, all the children would have 
perfect health. Individual differences are undesirable, 
even though unavoidable under present conditions. 


OUTLINE OF PERSONALITY 


I. PHYSIQUE 
. Proportion—form, height, weight. 
. Posture—bearing, carriage. 
. Energy—activity, agility, health, strength. 
. Expression—attractiveness, beauty, charm. 


II. APPEARANCE 
. Appropriate dress, cleanliness, neatness, taste. 


III. Voice 
1. Quality—distinctness, modulation, pitch, range, sweet- 


ness. 
IV. MANNER 

1. Poise—dignity, ease, politeness, reserve, self-control, 
self-possession, sobriety, vivacity. 

2. Sympathy—consideration, courtesy, humility, patience, 
respect, unselfishness. 

3. Sincerity—earnestness, frankness, good will, natural- 
ness, trustfulness. 

4. Refinement—civility, culture, gentleness, good humor, 
modesty, simplicity, tact. 
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V. TEMPERAMENT 

1. Calmness—contentment, evenness, serenity. 

2. Cheerfulness—agreeableness, approachability, friendli- 
ness, happiness, kindliness, pleasantness. 

3. Stability—alertness, courage, optimism. 

VI. Capacity 

1. Intelligence—learning ability, constructive imagination, 
creative thinking, problem solving, appreciation. 

2. Versatility—adaptability, breadth of interests, fluency, 
intellectual curiosity, resourcefulness. 

3. Judgment—accuracy, discretion, foresight, liberality, 
Sagacity. 

4. Special capacities—musical, graphic and plastic arts, lit- 
erary, language, mechanical, neuromotor. 

VII. VOLITIONAL REACTIONS 

1. Forcefulness—decisiveness, determination, positiveness. 

2. Enthusiasm—aggressiveness, animation, application, fer- 
vor, self-confidence. 

3. Dependability—concentration, perseverance, 
siveness, prudence, reliability, self-reliance. 

4. Integrity—constancy, faithfulness, honesty, truthfulness. 


5. Loyalty—democracy, devotion, patriotism, trustworthi- 
ness. 

6. Consistency—balance, impartiality, reasonableness, tem- 
perance. 

7. Persistency—attentiveness, diligence, firmness, thorough- 
ness. 

8. Fairness—chivalry, generosity, justice, tolerance. 

9. Thoughtfulness—altruism, congeniality, helpfulness, 
unselfishness. 

10. Insight—quickness of response, sense of humor, vision. 

11. Cooperation—acceptance of responsibility, flexibility, 
sportsmanship. 

12. Initiative—imaginativeness, independence, open-mind- 
edness, originality, purposefulness, spontaneity. 

13. Efficiency—conscientiousness, definiteness, orderliness, 
precision, punctuality, thrift. 

Other personality traits in which individual differ- 
ences are undesirable are probably poise, politeness, 
self-control, sympathy, courtesy, patience, unselfish- 
ness, sincerity, earnestness, good will, naturalness, re- 
finement, civility, good humor, cheerfulness, agree- 
ableness, friendliness, pleasantness, courage, applica- 
tion, dependability, self-reliance, accuracy, honesty, 
truthfulness, loyalty, patriotism, impartiality, temper- 
ance, diligence, fairness, generosity, justice, toler- 
ance, thoughtfulness, congeniality, helpfulness, co- 
operation, sportsmanship, and punctuality. It may 
be objected that social life would be drab if differ- 
ences on these traits were eliminated but that does not 
alter the fact that the attempt is made to do so. In 
spite of all that may be done there will still be wide 
enough variations to be challenging. 

The alert, thoughtful teacher would not want to 
eliminate differences in expression in either the phys- 
ical sense or in the wider sense. To make English 
composition worthwhile the pupil is encouraged to 
express himself in his own way, even though some 


teachers still try to have the pupils imitate some favor- 
ite author. Individuality in expression is desired in 


progres- 


music, in art, in public speaking, and in ordinary con- 
versation. Other traits in which individual differences 
are desirable are size, form, dress, voice, vocational in- 
terests, avocational interests, special capacities, intelli- 
gence, aggressiveness, decisiveness, insight, initiative, 
independence, and degree of achievement. 

There may be an honest difference of opinion on the 
desirability of individual differences on some of these 
traits, but it is probable that for most people the two 
lists will be approximately equal in length. There are 
many of these traits in which it will be to the advan- 
tage of both the individual and society for the differ- 
ences to be diminished or eliminated and there are 
others in which the welfare of both the individual and 
society dictates that the differences should be encour- 
aged and increased. It is for the best interests of a 
democratic society that the individuals develop the 
traits in which it is possible for them to supply a meas- 
ure of leadership rather than to have these traits re- 
duced to a dead level. 

The encouragement of individual differences places 
a great responsibility and problem on the teacher. 
This fact has been recognized and affirmed by many 
writers in recent years, but before the teacher can face 
the problem intelligently and react to the responsibility 
at all adequately it is necessary to decide which of the 
differences should be reduced or eliminated by raising 
all the children to as high a level as possible and which 
of the differences should be recognized as desirable 
and therefore fostered. It is best for him to make up 
his own list rather than to take one made up by some- 
one else, for only on the objectives which he has made 
a part of his philosophy will he do effective work. 


Need for Guidance Today 
By HOMER L. HUMKE* 


It is always important to know why we are interested 
in a certain topic. Interest in new ways indicates an 
open mind made still more open by a feeling that all 
is not well. Our nation is searching to find what edu- 
cation can contribute to the solution of social and eco- 
nomic problems. Some men seem to feel that the mis- 
education of the past is largely responsible for the 
present social and economic catastrophe. Others are 
attempting to adjudge to what extent education must 
assume responsibility for the socio-economic balance 
of the future. 

Despite the claims of the New Deal and the alpha- 
betic panaceas, it is widely doubted if much funda- 
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mental social advancement has been made by legis- 
lation. In this day when unemployment, particu- 
larly of youth, is still a menace to democracy there 
are institutions seeking satisfactorily trained youth. 
Almost three years spent by the writer in industry has 
strengthened a long-time conviction to the effect that 
many of our high-school and college graduates are 
literally unemployable. The answer may be that edu- 
cation should not prepare for employment. 

Phi Delta Kappa stands, by virtue of training, ex- 
perience, and devotion to the cause of research, as a 
group of master engineers of human traits and abili- 
ties. Groups of its members on the firing line will be 
able to decide what should be done and then get it 
done. The task will take all the courage that the school 
men of America can muster. 

We naturally ask what we are going to do about 
solving the problem. In our efforts to solve the prob- 
lem we should: 

1. Give richer opportunities for self-education. 

2. Re-affirm the life career motive. 

3. Give attention regularly to those worthwhile 
things which the government has found it necessary 
to do at a time of emergency. 

4, Help students to form accurate judgments rela- 
tive to values. 

5. Carefully help students to measure their abilities 
in different types of activities. 

6. Give a practical understanding of actual gov- 
ernmental operations and of social and economic 
problems. 

School men must attempt the tasks listed above in 
order (a) to overcome notions of what the child 
ought to know and (b) to place the welfare of the 
child above departmental loyalty. Ben Wood, in Se/f- 
Measurement Projects in Group Guidance, by Allen, 
says: “Unless the great majority of teachers become 
guidance-minded, nothing can save us from traditional 
administrative conformities or from our subject-mat- 
ter-bound tacticians in the classroom.” Truly we are 
inclined to ask if the products of education today are 
really socialized. 

To meet the challenge it is necessary to consider 
guidance in the health, social, recreational, and voca- 
tional aspects of life. To realize these objectives of 
guidance it will probably be necessary to more nearly 
emulate Professor Henry C. Morrison’s exhortation 
that teachers should, “spend half their time studying 
their pupils and the rest of their time doing what that 
study shows to be desirable and necessary.” 

To consider each of the proposals in adequate detail 
would entail a careful review and evaluation of our en- 
tire socio-economic configuration today. It may be 
sufficient to say of the problem of self-education that 
the emergencies of the depression made a lot of re- 


education necessary. As one watches the difficulties 
encountered by graduates who enter industry, he is in- 
clined to ask if these “carefully” prepared youth have 
any powers of “self-education” at all. One also often 
witnesses the sad spectacle of a youth who slowly but 
certainly is having pounded into him the fact that he 
can’t “get by” like he did under an easy regimen found 
in many classrooms. 

Vocational guidance is surely only a fourth of the 
guidance problem, but it is deserving of more atten- 
tion than it is now getting in many schools and col- 
leges. If the 22,000,000 youth of America ever unite 
to form a youth movement such as dethroned the estab- 
lished order in Germany and Italy, for obvious reasons 
it will not be along vocational trade union lines. But 
it will be because so many of them are not properly 
equipped vocationally to satisfactorily perform any oc- 
cupation, or do not have the proper understanding of 
the place of occupations, or a trade, or an opportunity 
to exercise such training as they have. 

It is going to be difficult to re-affirm the basic aspects 
of the life-career motive. Thousands of potential citi- 
zens have been fed, clothed and educated in a way 
which has seemingly placed a premium on superficial 
effort. The government is making an effort to spread 
culture through its governmental agency. These ef- 
forts have undoubtedly done much good. But we must 
ask if this work is not one of the functions of public 
education? Could not the work of the C. C. C.’s and 
the work of the N. Y. A. be done under the direction 
of publication education ? 

During the depression it was evident that our sort- 
ing and training processes had broken down. We 
urged pupils to remain in and to return to high school. 
As a result we increased the high-school population by 
many thousands without proportionally increasing the 
guidance facilities. 

But it was not only the process of sorting and train- 
ing which had broken down. The machinery by which 
young people are drawn into the work of the nation 
had broken down. Uncle Sam is undertaking to train 
and to bring culture to thousands at an unusually high 
cost to the taxpayers. Will public education do this 
job so well that in a similar future situation the Fed- 
eral Government will not find it necessary to take a 
hand? 

In order to measure more accurately the product of 
education we must decide whether we shall teach all 
students part of the time, teach some students all the 
time, or give some of the time to educate some stu- 
dents. There must be a more reliable measurement 
in order that youth may honestly know his points of 
greatest strength and his extreme limitations. Some- 
where in his school course he should be given a sympa- 
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thetic, scientific audit of his possibilities. If guidance 
is genuine, it cannot do less. 

Not all of the needs for guidance have been pre- 
sented. Those needs which have been presented may 
seem unessential to some persons. If we are to meet 
these needs we must look beyond the sincere but often 
misguided efforts of the regular classroom, and, strange 
as it may seem to some, beyond the efferverscent effu- 
sion of extra-curricular activities. Some one person or 
group of persons must be responsible for guidance ob- 
jectives, for a guidance program, and for results. Such 
a program is undoubtedly the greatest need in the guid- 
ance movement today. 


Essentials of Guidance—A Reply 


By A. M. TURRELL* 


The article of the above title in the October-Novem- 
ber issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN seems to open 
again the argument on whether guidance is synony- 
mous with all education, whether it should be confined 
to the concept of vocational guidance, whether it is to 
be viewed with the ‘“‘middle-grounders” as a supple- 
mental educational service, or whether it is something 
else again. Perhaps, however, the argument was never 
closed, and goes on to the death of all sides, including 
guidance itself. For example, ‘““What, then, are the 
essentials for effective guidance? We must abandon 
the idea that guidance should be a separate organiza- 
tion apart from the curriculum. We must realize, as 
progressive educators are doing, that guidance is an 
important educational objective to be attained through 
the curriculum itself and as an integral part of the 
school experience of boys and girls.” 

The writer is in full accord with this statement of 
the place of guidance, if we agree that the curriculum 
is not the printed manual which the superintendent can 
pull off his shelf to impress visitors, but is the real cur- 
riculum which exists as the daily experiences lived by 
boys and girls. Now that means that no vital expe- 
rience in school or out can possible exist apart from 
this curriculum, regardless of how organized. 

It has always seemed to the writer that most of the 
pros and cons on guidance have concerned themselves 
not so much with the question what is guidance, but 
have centered mostly around the question who shall do 
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it. One side argues that guidance is a specialized ac- 
tivity requiring a specially organized program with 
specially trained workers to make it function properly. 
Another side argues that this “fifth wheel” set-up 
would be unnecessary, if we reorganized our curricu- 
lum and instructional techniques. In which case, the 
teachers would handle all of this thing called guidance. 
Another side argues that not only are specially trained 
workers required, but they must have had actual voca- 
tional experience in the field in which they “guide.” 
All sides get together and argue under the general 
topic “essentials of guidance” with the result that peo- 
ple on the side lines get the idea that none of the com- 
batants knows what he’s talking about. 

The writer would like to express in a short para- 
gtaph near the end of this article his viewpoint on 
these questions, but would like to reserve the major 
portion of the discussion to topics more pertinent to 
the title. 

We guidance workers keep telling ourselves that as 
our “charges” move from youth to adulthood they 
should increase in their powers to reach decisions af- 
fecting themselves, that there are decisions to be made 
appropriate to each level of maturity, and that as the 
student faces more difficult problems he shall grow in 
the power to meet them. In other words, the task of 
guidance is to proceed so that it shall eventually erase 
itself from the picture. We insist among ourselves 
that the making of these decisions is the prerogative of 
the individual himself, but that it is our task to help 
him acquire the proper basis for making an intelligent 
decision. Since making an intelligent decision de- 
pends on having complete information about a prob- 
lem plus an appreciation of the implications of such 
information, the task would appear to be one of in- 
struction. 

What choices, or decisions to be made, confront an 
individual? What types of information are needed 
as a background? And, in what areas do they occur? 
Answers to these questions, it seems to the writer, are 
hitting at the topic—essentials of guidance. For con- 
venience in discussing, we might compartmentalize 
human experience into four categories, although some 
other classification might do as well: (1) vocational 
pursuits, (2) recreational activities, (3) activities con- 
cerned with maintaining mental and physical health, 
and (4) the exercise of social-civic interests. To par- 
ticipate in these areas effectively a student should know 
his own potential needs, interests, and abilities as they 
relate to each of them as well as the conditions and 
needs of a dynamic society in these same areas. Parents 
and teachers should take cognizance of these facts in 
helping the student. All concerned should be helped 
to interpret these facts in terms of the student's prob- 
abilities for success in the experiences to be entered. 
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Suppose that in the first of these areas—the voca- 
tional—a student has acquired a thorough knowledge 
of his own needs, interests, and abilities and of the de- 
mands in a changing occupational world. Suppose that 
on the basis of all this information he has decided to 
become a machinist. The writer prefers to think of the 
help afforded the student up to this point as one of 
guidance. The student now enters upon his period of 
preparation as a machinist. The writer looks upon this 
as a period of training. Both are parts of education. 
All guidance, then, is education, but not all education 
is guidance. This is not, however, an air-tight distinc- 
tion. There may be a guidance aspect to the training 
program as well, for the student after a little taste of 
the machine shop may be all the more confirmed in the 
correctness of his choice, or he may decide that he has 
made a mistake. Likewise, the first part of the pro- 
gram leading to the decision and labelled “guidance” 
may contribute to the student's training in the general 
procedure of arriving at decisions. We hope it will, 
but the major purpose of the first step is guidance and 
of the second training. 

In the second area—the recreational—we want to 
inform students about and help them to formulate pro- 
grams of participation in the recreational activities af- 
forded by the school and by the community in which 
they live. We want them to make such programs in 
terms of their own needs, interests, and abilities. Tell- 
ing them about and getting them to enter such activi- 
ties constitutes guidance. Conducting the recreational 
program itself constitutes training. 

The same inability to maintain this fine line of dis- 
tinction between guidance leading to a decision and 
training in the field of the choice is evident to the crit- 
ical observer here as it was in the vocational field. 
However, the main objective of these two aspects of 
education fits the classification. 

In the area of mental and physical development a 
student should secure information concerning the sta- 
tus of his own mental and physical health, should learn 
what activities promote their development, and should 
plan a program of participation in such activities as are 
in harmony with his own needs, interests, and abilities 
in this field. The guidance aspect of education is 
being served when we help a student decide to enter 
dramatics for the help it will be to him in overcoming 
a feeling of inferiority. If we advise a student to enroll 
in rest, or recreational, physical education courses to 
remedy a physical defect revealed by the examination 
of the school physician, that appears to be guidance. 
Actual instruction in dramatics, or remedial Physical 
Education, constitutes the training needed to achieve 
the end sought. 

Students should be helped to secure information 
about the various types of social-civic activities of the 
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school and the community, about their own needs, in- 
terests, and abilities in this area, and about their possi- 
bilities of success in these activities. As a result they 
should formulate a plan of participation in these ac- 
tivities in harmony with this information. Helping a 
student decide to run for a school office, to join a club, 
or to correct the “evils of society,” is guidance. The 
instructional program of participation in these activi- 
ties is training. 

Now it may be, as some contend, that a reorganized 
curriculum will eliminate the necessity for specially 
organized guidance programs, special courses in occu- 
pations, routinized counseling, case conference tech- 
niques, and the like. This is a question, not of the es- 
sentials of guidance, nor of what guidance is, but rather 
of its administration. A well established principle in 
administration suggests that duties be assigned, not in 
terms of an ideal set-up, but in terms of the special 
competence of the available staff. It may be that the 
time will come when one individual can handle all of 
the above activities for a given number of students. 
In which case, some of this one teacher's activities will 
be serving the guidance objective of education for the 
most part, and some will be furthering the training ob- 
jective. The distinction still holds; and all guidance 
is education, but not all education is guidance. 

The writer prefers the definition that guidance is a 
supplementary educational service designed to enable 
students to make more effective use of the school’s 
training program. It is the writer's opinion that the 
curriculum cannot often be so organized from kinder- 
garten to university as to lodge both activities, guidance 
and training, in one person for a given student. Ex- 
perience suggests that these two aspects of education 
can best be served in the upper secondary levels at least 
by different individuals. These opinions, however, 
are immaterial. The. vital point is not so much who 
does these things as it is that they do get done. 


Eye-Testing in Washington 


By CLIFFORD CARPENTER * 


Eye-testing of all school children was set up in three 
counties, Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom. This re- 
quired the service of two people in Snohomish, one in 
Skagit, and one in Whatcom outside of Bellingham. 
These four people, working full time, were used to op- 
erate the Betts-Stereophthalmic-telebinocular. In ad- 
dition to these, twelve girls were used in Snohomish, 


* The author of this contribution is Superintendent of the 
Snohomish County Schools in the State of Washington. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa at the University of Wash- 
ington. This article appeared in the February issue of Wash- 
ington Education Journal and is reprinted by permission. 
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four in Skagit, eight in Whatcom—all part time—to 
record the name, age, address, room in school and any 
other information pertinent to the examination. These 
part-time girls then made up a duplicate record for the 
county superintendent. 

The machines were loaned to start, but since then, 
Monroe, Arlington, Anacortes and Mt. Baker districts 
have purchased one each. Everett already owned one. 
Monroe district sent the teacher that is to use their 
machine to Chicago for training in its use. In the 
three counties over 11,000 children were examined, 
and 1900 were found to have defective vision. 

In one district, we found that the eyes of the young 
child of the school superintendent needed attention, in 
another the child of a practicing optometrist needed 
correction, proving that it was possible for these de- 
ficiencies to occur in families where such things are 
apt to be carefully watched. In another district an en- 
tire family was found with poor eyesight, five cross- 
eyed and one near-sighted. In another family of three 
children the eyes never focused; the children were 
“wall-eyed.” In one instance a child was sent to the 
backward room and the supplying of glasses was all 
that was needed to create a nortnal child; she was near- 
sighted and the continued inability to see properly 
created an inferiority complex. 

A junior in high school, a large, well-developed boy, 
upon examiner's inquiry replied that he didn’t partici- 
pate in sports because he couldn’t seem to master any 
games. Further inquiry revealed that he was an ardent 
sports fan and that he kept an exhaustive scrapbook of 
players and sports records. The eye examination re- 
vealed that he was extremely myopic (near-sighted). 
He expects to take an active part in games next year 
now that his visual difficulties have been corrected. 

Of six children of the same family, three were no- 
ticeably suffering from lateral imbalance (cross-eyed) . 
The county nurses had observed this condition and an 
effort was being made to secure optical attention for 
them. However, when the remaining three children 
in the family were examined by the Bett’s tests, a pro- 
nounced exophoria or cross-eyedness showed up in two 
of them and the third child was found to be quite near- 
sighted in the left eye. This condition could not be 
ascertained by the use of the Schnellen charts. Their 
teacher confirmed the results of the examination in that 
she informed the examiner that all six of the children 
had equally poor scholastic standing. Because the eye 
defects in these latter three children were not apparent 
under the ordinary tests, she had catalogued all the 
children in her mind as mentally retarded. 

The parents of a freshman in high school upon be- 
ing informed of their son’s visual defects, doubted the 
validity of the examination. Their reason was that 
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their son was a bookworm. First they were convinced 
of the truth of the examiner’s report by comparing his 
tests with those of the individual with normal vision. 
Then the examiner explained that quite probably the 
reason their son was such a bookworm was that he had 
not sufficient vision to take part creditably in the out- 
door activities of youth of his age. 

A grade-school principal was quite surprised to find 
out that in some grades the list of children with defec- 
tive vision paralleled almost identically the list of scho- 
lastically retarded children. 

At Alderwood Manor the examiner found that a boy 
in the second grade had a condition of lateral imbal- 
ance which caused his teacher to believe he had a 
speech defect. The lack of co-ordination between his 
eyes caused him to stumble and misplace words in a 
sentence to such an extent that his reading was quite 
incomprehensible. Like cases were found frequently 
in the examination of the primary grades. 

A little girl eleven years old, fourth grade, in the 
Harmony Grade School had very poor vision in both 
eyes. This produced a serious condition of nervous- 
ness. Immediate correction was recommended and she 
responded very favorably to treatment, is now wearing 
glasses and shows a new interest in her work and play. 

A little girl twelve years of age and in the third 
grade at Ferndale school passed a very poor test and 
was immediately recommended for a further complete 
examination. This girl has no mother and is trying to 
care for two smaller children. Her father is not very 
much concerned about his family, and the environment 
in this home, therefore, is not good. She was given a 
complete examination by a physician, even to an X-ray 
of her brain. The diagnosis indicated a case of hysteria 
and not so much eye trouble. She is now under treat- 
ment. This illustration will prove that the eye-testing, 
in many cases, went far beyond visual difficulties and 
uncovered serious physical conditions that were going 
unnoticed. 

The use of a light meter owned by the county super- 
intendent of schools disclosed many interesting facts 
concerning the lighting in Snohomish County schools: 

Edmonds high-school walls are light-colored with a 
glassy finish, no blinds. All pupils on the west side of 
the school complained of headaches. Venetian blinds 
are being supplied this year. 

In Monroe the rooms were found to be dark on ac- 
count of poor light distribution. New lights are being 
installed under the supervision of a lighting expert. 

In Snohomish one room in high school proved to be 
dark, and lighting arrangement was changed during 
summer. The new grade school was found to have 
satisfactory lighting. 

Arlington has a new high school. The old one is to 

(Concluded on page 80) 








Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Howarp R. ANDERSON, chairman of the social 
studies department of the State University of Iowa and 
assistant professor of history, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education at Cornell University. 
He will also be employed by the Ithaca, N. Y., board 
of education. 


SEWELL E. BAKER, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Cook County (Illinois), has been ap- 
pointed an assistant superintendent in the Illinois de- 
partment of public instruction. 


DANIEL BEEBY, a district superintendent, and 
JaMEs E. McDabE, assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary instruction, have retired from the Chi- 
cago public school system. 


MARVIN Bir, superintendent of schools at Earle, 
Ark., was chosen mayor of the city of Earle at a special 
election held during the summer, following the resig- 
nation of the previous mayor. 


J. C. Bonn, principal of the Kumpf Elementary 
School in Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to the 
presidency of the Teachers College of Kansas City. 


Ceci. BowLING has been appointed professor of 
education at Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


JOHN E. BREWTON has returned to the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers as a member of the Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies. His work will be 
carried on under auspices of the Rosenwald Fund, and 
consists of an investigation of the training of rural 
teachers. For the past two years Doctor Brewton was 
curriculum director for the Louisville, Ky., schools. 


S. M. BROWN, for the past four years superintendent 
of the Bryan, Tex., schools, has been elected executive 
secretary of the Texas Teacher Retirement system. 


J. Harvey Calin, former assistant treasurer of the 
Catholic University of America, has been chosen to 
succeed JOHN B. GOopwIN as technical associate of 
the Financial Advisory Service of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Mr. Goodwin becomes comptroller 
of St. Louis University. 


DENNIS E. CALLAHAN has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Lawrence, Mass., schools, succeeding 
BERNARD M. SHERIDAN, who has retired after 33 years 
in the Lawrence superintendency. 


R. H. CarTER has been appointed county school ad- 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


ministration supervisor in the Tennessee state depart- 
ment of education. 


A. L. CHAPMAN has been appointed to an instructor- 
ship in educational administration at the University of 
Texas. 


WALTER D. CockING, formerly commissioner of 
education in Tennessee, has been named to the dean- 
ship of the School of Education at the University of 
Georgia. 

J. E. Davies of the Junior College at Alamosa, Colo., 
A. W. SCHINDLER of the University of Denver, and 
W. L. WRINKLE of the Colorado College of Education 
have been appointed the directing committee for the 
newly-created Colorado state high-school curriculum 
study. 

GerorGe W. Diemer, formerly president of the 
Teachers College of Kansas City, has succeeded E. L. 
HENDRICKS, retired, in the presidency of the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College. 


E. N. Dretricu has succeeded E. L. BowsHEr as di- 
rector of education for Ohio. Mr. Bowsher has be- 
come superintendent of schools at Toledo. 


H. A. Dixon is the new president of Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah. The institution is a junior college 
under the control of the Utah state board of education. 


Lewis W. Douctas, former director of the budget 
of the United States, will assume the principalship of 
McGill University, Canada, succeeding A. E. MORGAN, 
resigned. 


Har R. Douctass, professor of secondary educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, will join the fac- 
ulty of the consolidated University of North Carolina 
as head of the division of education at the beginning 
of the spring term. 


RALPH E. DuGDALE, formerly superintendent of the 
Toledo, Ohio, schools, has been appointed to the super- 
intendency of the Portland, Ore., schools, succeeding 
CHARLES A. RICE. 


JosePH H. EpGE is now president of Dakota Wes- 
leyan University, Mitchell, S. D. 


THE Rev. BROTHER Denis EDwarpD has been re- 
appointed president of Saint Thomas College, Scran- 
ton, Pa., for a third three-year term. 
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A.vin C. Euricn, formerly assistant dean of the 
school of education at the University of Minnesota, 
has joined the faculty of the Northwestern University 
School of Education. 


O. I. FREDERICK, who has been associate professor 
of Education at the University of Mississippi for the 
past three years, is on a leave of absence this year, and 
is directing the Saginaw, Mich., curriculum program. 


JoHN J. FULLER of New Mexico’s State Teachers 
College has been appointed associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Tennessee. 


M. C. GALLAGHER, principal of the Great Falls, 
Mont., high school, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Billings, Mont., succeeding A. T. PETERSON. 


E. E. GALtup has been promoted to supervisor of 
curriculum and research in vocational agriculture in 
the Michigan department of public instruction. HARRY 
E. NESMAN has been promoted to supervisor of voca- 
tional agricultural education. Additions to the staff in- 
clude: FRANK DALTON, assistant supervisor of trade 
and industrial education ; JACK MILLIGAN, assistant su- 
pervisor of distributive education. 


Witsur Goocu, since 1933 a field representative 
for the National Occupational Conference, has been 
named an associate professor of education at Boston 
University. 


FRANK P. GRAVES, president of the University of 
the State of New York and state commissioner of edu- 
cation, has been elected national president of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


RoseErT F. Gray has been promoted to a deputy su- 
perintendency in the San Francisco public schools. 


HENRY HaraP of Western Reserve University has 
been appointed to a professorship in education at the 
George Peabody College for teachers. 


C. E. HEDDEN is now supervisor of trade education 
and industrial arts at Hampton Institute. 


D. O. W. Homes, formerly professor of education 
and dean of the graduate school at Howard University, 
is the new president of Morgan College. 


Harry L. HOLT, principal of the Bay View school 
at Seward, Alaska, has been appointed to the superin- 
tendency of the Seward schools. 


JOHN L. Horn, since 1920 professor of education 
at Mills College, has been named to the directorship of 
the School of Education at the Dominican College of 
San Rafael, Calif. 


J. D. Hoskins, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, was honored at a surprise faculty dinner early 


this month in celebration of his fiftieth year at the uni- 
versity. 


C. A. Howarp, formerly state superintendent of 
public instruction in Oregon, has been appointed to 
the presidency of the Eastern Oregon Normal School 
at La Grande. REx PUTNAM, superintendent of the 
Albany, Ore., schools, succeeds Mr. Howard in the 
state superintendency. 


ARNOLD E. Joya. has been named to the director- 
ship of the University of Denver's University College. 


J. A. KELLER, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Alabama, has been named to succeed HENRY J. 
WILLINGHAM, for the past 25 years president of the 
State Teachers College at Florence, Ala. 


JOHN J. KELLY succeeds ZENOS E. ScotTT in the 
presidency of the Bridgewater (Mass.) State Teachers 
College. Doctor Scott is now superintendent of the 
Louisville, Ky., schools. 


W. L. Kivpatrick, formerly of Teachers College, 
and now lecturing at Northwestern University, will 
conduct a ‘‘page” regularly in the Social Frontier. His 
first, appearing in the October issue of that magazine, 
was titled: “Japanese Militarism as Social Isolation: 
An Extreme Instance of a Wider Evil.” 


EMERSON LANDIS, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Dayton, Ohio, has succeeded Claude V. 
Courter as superintendent of the system. 


Oscar R. LEBEAUu, former associate professor of 
agricultural education at Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
has been appointed research agent for the American 
Vocational Association, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He will organize, supervise, and inter- 
pret vocational studies sponsored by the AVA research 
committee. 


J. Murray Leg, formerly director of research of 
the Burbank, Calif., schools, has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship of education at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


ROBEN J. MAASKE, assistant state school superin- 
tendent in Oregon, has been appointed a professor of 
education in the University of North Carolina. 


THOMAS J. MANGAN of Binghamton, N. Y., has 
succeeded JAMES ByRNE as chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. WILLIAM J. WALLIN 
of Yonkers was named to the vice-chancellorship left 
vacant by the promotion of Mr. Mangan. 


F. M. Massey, dean of men at the University of 
Tennessee for the past 13 years, has been named dean 
of students at that university. The change in Mr. 
Massey’s title is in recognition of the duties he actually 
performs. 
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W. W. McCALL, professor of education and exten- 
sion services at the Troy (Ala.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, is now director of the division of instruction in 
the Alabama state department of education, succeed- 
ing C. B. SMITH, who has become president at Troy 
State. IRWINE A. HAMMER has been appointed to the 
vacancy created by Doctor McCall’s resignation at the 
teachers’ college. 


RANDOLPH P. MCDONOUGH has been made assist- 
ant director of the extension division of the University 
of Denver, replacing ANGus M. LaIrD. 


QuINN McNemar of Stanford University is now 
an associate professor of education at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

ALFRED C. NELSON, formerly registrar at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, has succeeded WiLBur D. ENGLE, 
vice-chancellor retired, as dean of the graduate school 
and director of the summer school. 


T. ERNEST NEWLAND of Bucknell University is 
now chief of the division of special education of the 
Pennsylvania state department of education, succeed- 
ing R. G. BERNREUTER, who has resumed his position 
on the faculty of the Pennsylvania State College. 


R. E. OFFENHAUER, superintendent of the Lima, 
Ohio, schools has been named to the presidency of 
Bowling Green (Ohio) University, succeeding H. B. 


WILLIAMS, retired, who becomes president emeritus of 
the institution. J. M. READ of Fostoria, Ohio, follows 
Mr. Offenhauer in the Lima superintendency. 


STEPHEN W. PAINE, dean of the college at Hough- 
ton College has been elected to the presidency of 
the institution. Doctor Paine, 28 years old, is said to 
be the youngest college president in the United States. 


ALLEN D. PATTERSON has resigned from, and 
CHARLES G. MENDENHALL has been appointed to, an 
instructorship in education at Ohio State University. 


W. E. Peik, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed acting dean of 
the College of Education for 1937-38, assuming the 
duties of the late MELVIN E. HAGGERTY. 


Haywoop A. Perry has been appointed an associ- 
ate in the division of instructional service of the North 
Carolina state department of education. He was for- 
merly principal of an elementary school at Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 

O. P. Prrrs, former superintendent of the schools 
at Fayetteville, Tenn., has been named director of 
school building service in the Tennessee state depart- 
ment. 

J. L. PoNpER, superintendent of the Hulbert-West 
Memphis, Ark., schools, has announced his retirement 


from school work at the end of the current school year 
to assume the managership of a plantation in Missis- 
sippi. 

CEcIL PUCKETT has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of commercial education at the University of Den- 
ver, succeeding E. A. ZELLIOTT, who has been ap- 
pointed director of commercial education in the Des 
Moines public schools. Mr. Puckett was formerly a 
member of the faculty at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


AXEL RASMUSSEN, superintendent of the Wrangell, 
Alaska, school for the past 11 years, succeeds GEORGE 
M. GOODMAN as superintendent at Skagway. GEORGE 
J. FArictus, in turn, succeeds Mr. Rasmussen at 
Wrangell. 


E. H. REEDER of the University of Vermont, P. L. 
SPENCER of Claremont Colleges, and B. O. SmrrH of 
the University of Florida are new members of the fac- 
ulty of the College of Education at the University of 
Illinois. 


RAYMOND W. ROBINSON, formerly superintendent 
of the Du Bois, Pa., schools, is now chief of the divi- 
sion of consolidation and transportation in the Penn- 
sylvania state department of education. 


GEORGE E. ROUDEBUSH of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
accepted the superintendency of the Columbus, Ohio, 
schools, succeeding the late J. W. CoLLicorr. 


WALTER H. Ry Le, formerly professor of political 
science in the Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, has succeeded EUGENE Fair, deceased, in the 
presidency of the institution. 


R. T. SCoBEE, formerly chief clerk and director of 
high-school supervision in the Missouri state depart- 
ment of education, has become superintendent of the 
Jefferson City, Mo., schools. He has been succeeded 
in the state department by EvereTT Kerrn, for the 
past two years state high-school supervisor in south- 
west Missouri. 


J. M. Smiru, dean of the State Teachers College, 
Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed assistant com- 
missioner of schools for Tennessee. 


HERBERT SORENSON, assistant professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Minnesota, will 
become president of the Duluth State Teachers Col- 
lege in January, 1938. 


J. W. SPANGLER, acting superintendent of schools 
at Kent, Ohio, has been appointed to the superintend- 
ency, succeeding, W. A. WALLS, deceased. 


EpwarpD A. SULLIVAN has succeeded J. AsBURY 
PITMAN, retired, as president of the Salem (Massa- 
chusetts) State Teachers College. Mr. Sullivan was 
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formerly master of the Fletcher Elementary School in 
Cambridge. 

JAMES M. THOMPSON, formerly an instructor in the 
School of Commerce, New York University, has been 
appointed assistant professor and head of the depart- 
ment of commercial-teacher training at Eastern IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College. 


FRED W. TRANER succeeds JOHN W. HALL, retired, 
as dean of education at the University of Nevada. 


RICHARD WERNER, formerly connected with the 
California state department of education has been 
elected to the deanship of the Salinas Junior College. 


RAYMOND H. WHITE is now an assistant professor 
of education at Lehigh University. 


Roy W. Wirey has succeeded JOHN A. GIBSON, re- 
tired, as superintendent of the Butler City, Pa., pub- 
lic schools. Doctor Gibson was associated with the 
Butler schools for 46 years. 


Harry WILLIAMSON has been named to the super- 
intendency of the department of education of the Ten- 
nessee Industrial School. 


GEORGE F. WomMRATH, assistant superintendent of 
) schools at Minneapolis, who resigned because of ill 
; health, died October 12. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES will 
hold its annual meeting at Brown University, Novem- 
ber 11-13. Three symposiums will comprise the major 
portion of the program. One, “Problems of the Uni- 
versity in Relation to Current Economic Trends,” will 
consider matters concerning income from endowment, 
social and political influences affecting the future 
growth of endowments, and the future of research in 
relation to financial support. It will be led by Thomas 
S. Gates of the University of Pennsylvania, with J. B. 
Conant of Harvard, J. C. Bowman of Pittsburgh, and 
Karl T. Compton of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, participating. 

The second, “Problems Arising from the Relation- 
ships of Education Institutions to the Government,” 
will include a discussion of the dangers of govern- 
mental control, the menace of taxation, and political 
censorship of educational activities, and will include 
as participants H. W. Dodds of Princeton, Lotus D. 
Coffman of Minnesota, and John W. Studebaker, com- 
missioner of education. 

“Significance to the University of Educational De- 
velopments at the Junior College Level” is the conclud- 
ing symposium, and will be led by Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, with Ray Lyman Wilbur 
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of Stanford and others participating. All participants 
noted in this announcement, with the exception of 
Commissioner Studebaker, are presidents of their re- 
spective universities. 







The sixth EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE under the 
joint auspices of The Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on Education, the 
Commission on the Relation of Schools and Colleges 
of the Progressive Education Association, the Co-oper- 
ative Test Service, and the Educational Records Bureau, 
will be held in New York City, October 28-29, on the 
general theme, ‘‘Individualizing Education.” Among 
the discussions to be presented are: ‘The Need for 
Comparable Measurements in Individualizing Educa- 
tion,” by Ben D. Wood of Columbia; “Putting the 
Tests to Work,” by Max McConn of Lehigh; “The 
Nature and Extent of the Reading Problem in Amer- 
ican Education,” by William S. Gray of the University 
of Chicago; and “Bases for a New Method of Ac- 
crediting Secondary Schools,” by Walter C. Eells of 
Stanford. 



















The INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, a non- 
profit organization, is a new venture in the field of 
social affairs, and has as its purpose, according to its 
charter, 

“To assist the public in detecting and analyzing propa- 
ganda by conducting scientific research and education in the 
methods by which public opinion is inflenced, by the analysis 
of propaganda methods and devices, and by the distribution 
of reports thereon. 

“It shall not be within the purposes or powers of the cor- 
poration to engage in propaganda or otherwise attempt to in- 
fluence legislation, and the corporation shall mot, either as 
one of its purposes or as a means of furthering any of its pur- 
poses, engage in propaganda or otherwise attempt to influ- 
ence legislation.” 

In its first monthly letter, Propaganda Analysis, the 
corporation states that it ‘‘will conduct a continuous 
survey and analysis of propagandas” and will seek to 
show how to recognize propaganda and appraise it. 

Officers of the organization are: Hadley Cantril, 
president; E. O. Melby, vice president; Clyde R. 
Miller, secretary ; and Robert K. Speer, treasurer. The 
Good Will Fund, Inc., has granted the corporation its 
initial funds. Income from the sale of its letters, the 
cost of which is $2.00 a year, with donations from or- 
ganizations and individuals, is expected eventually to 
make the corporation self-supporting. 

The first letter invites subscriptions, and suggests 
that the monthly letter may be made available to local 
high-school pupils and college students by having the 
publication sent to teachers of social science, English, 
and journalism. The editorial office is at 132 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 
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The second NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING will be held in Chicago, No- 
vember 29 to December 1, when spokesmen of the 
radio audience, the radio industry, and education will 
be heard. Presiding at the various general sessions 
will be George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education; Walter Dill Scott, president of 
Northwestern ; and Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago. Sectional meetings will be 
held for those interested in specialized phases of edu- 
cational broadcasting. 


The INTER-STATE CONFERENCE ON COMMON 
PROBLEMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION will convene in 
April, 1938, at Teachers College, according to Henry 
Klonower, director of teacher education and certifica- 
tion in the Pennsylvania state department of public in- 
struction, who is president of the Conference. 


A lengthy SEMINAR-CONFERENCE on “The Educa- 
tion of American Negroes and the Native Africans,” 
was conducted during the past month under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Corporation and the General Ed- 
ucation Board. About twenty senior education officials 
from Africa, selected by the British Colonial Office and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa, with 
thirty state agents for negro education, met for four 
weeks at the University of North Carolina. The party 


spent about two weeks on field trips in the southern 
states. 

A seminar-conference assembled at Hampton Insti- 
tute from October 13 to 19 where consideration was 
given to agricultural, industrial, and normal-school 
education. From October 20 to 27, the group met at 


Yale with Charles T. Loram and his associates. Di- 
rectors of the conference are Charles T. Loram and 
Howard W. Odum of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Members of the executive committee include 
Frank P. Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina; Doctor Odum; Jackson Davis, General Edu- 
cation Board ; Doctor Loram, and Arthur Howe, presi- 
dent of Hampton Institute. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NursERY EDUCA- 
TION held its biennial conference in Nashville, Tenn., 
October 20-23, with the program built about the 
theme, ‘‘Safe-guarding the Early Years of Childhood.” 
Specialists in the field of medicine, psychiatry, den- 
tistry, anthropology, social work, psychology, and nurs- 
ing discussed their individual contributions to early 
childhood. 


The NATIONAL LEAGUE to PROMOTE SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE met in Chicago, October 25-28, to hear 
discussions of problems pertinent to the interests of 
members of the league and of school administrators 
in general. Addresses by speakers well known in their 
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fields will also be heard. W. L. Bodine, Builders 
Building, Chicago, is in charge of general arrange- 
ments. 


The eighth PROFESSIONAL INTERFRATERNITY CON- 
FERENCE was held in Chicago, October 23. A wide 
variety of subjects was presented, including ‘The 
Function of the Professional Fraternity,” a symposium 
conducted by V. W. Meloche of Alpha Chi Sigma; 
“Taxes and the College Fraternity,” by R. W. Lemley 
of Delta Theta Phi; and “Professional Fraternity Mag- 
azines” by Paul M. Cook of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The twelfth annual CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, 
sponsored by Bucknell University, was held October 
15-16, with “Guidance” the underlying theme of all 
discussions. Sectional meetings for those interested 
in special phases of guidance were held in addition to 
the general sessions. Among the general papers pre- 
sented were: ‘Is Guidance Possible in Middletown?” 
by Franklin J. Keller of the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City; ‘The Financing of a 
Guidance Program within the Budget of the School” 
by Richard D. Allen of Providence; and ‘Education 
and Guidance” by M. R. Trabue of Pennsylvania State 
College. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACH- 
ING will be sponsored by the University of Denver on 
November 12. Most of the program will be given 
over to directed observation and informal discussion 
relating to the teaching procedures observed. The 
Opening session will be built on the subject “The In- 
dividualization of Instruction,”’ and the conference will 
close with a dinner at which A. H. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of the Denver schools, will be the principal 
speaker. The conference will be directed by Arnold 
J. Joyal, chairman of the department of education. 


A CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM BUILDING was 
held at the University of Kansas, October 18. Among 
the subjects presented were ‘Materials in Areas of 
Need” and “Legislative Materials and Their Relation 
to a Program for the Improvement of Instruction.” 


New ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION will convene for its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting, November 20, at Worcester, 
Mass., to consider the general topic, ‘Teaching Meth- 
ods.’ Four sectional meetings, devoted to bookkeep- 
ing, machine practice, secretarial work, and social busi- 
ness subjects, will also be held. 


CouNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS of Maine met 
during the latter part of September and early October 
at various cities of the state. Guest speakers included 
Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of schools, 
Iowa; E. C. Hartwell, president, Brockport State Nor- 
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perintendent of schools, Pelham, N. Y.; and E. W. 
Butterfield, commissioner of education, Connecticut. 


The New HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION met at Nashua, October 21-22, the program con- 
sisting of several general and many sectional meetings. 
Among the papers presented were “Relationship of 
Mental Retardation, Behavior, and Truancy to Delin- 
quency,” by Henry S. Waldman; ‘The American 
Scene,” by Eric P. Kelly of Dartmouth; “The Prospect 
of American Democracy,”” by George S. Counts; and 


“Leadership in Public Education,” by Fred S. Engel- 
hardt, president of the University of New Hampshire. 


The UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
held its seventy-third convocation in Albany on Octo- 
ber 15 to celebrate the centennial of the establishment 
of the division of science and state museum. Distin- 
guished speakers were heard at both sessions, the sec- 
ond of which was opened with an academic procession 
and closed with the ceremony of conferring honorary 
degrees. Following the closing session, a reception 
was tendered by the Board of Regents and the presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New York. 


The ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
of New York will meet at the College of the City of 
New York on October 26. Policies of admission will 
be considered by Alan Valentine, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; ‘Cultural Training’’ will be dis- 
cussed by Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamilton 
College; and the progress of the Regents Inquiry will 
be presented by Edward G. Elliott, president of Pur- 
due University. Papers at the afternoon session will 
include ‘Training for Citizenship” by William A. 
Eddy of Hobart College, and “Realism in Education” 
by Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New York 
University. 


The New York STATE SCHOOL BoaRDs Associa- 
TION met October 24-26 at Syracuse, the purpose of 
the convention being to furnish advice and informa- 
tion for the benefit of school trustees, and the theme, 
“Wherein All the Children May Be Educated.” 
“Higher Education and the Public Schools” will be the 
subject of the address of Edmund E. Day, president of 
Cornell. ‘The Changing Rural School” will be dis- 
cussed by Julian E. Butterworth of Cornell, and Luther 
H. Gulick, director of the Regents Inquiry, will report 
on the progress of that activity. 


The annual EpuCATION CONGRESS of Pennsylvania 
schoolmen considered ‘New Responsibilities Growing 
out of Recent Legislation” at Harrisburg, September 
22-23. Speakers included George H. Earle, governor 
of Pennsylvania; Edwin A. Lee, director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference ; Homer P. Rainey, di- 
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mal School ; Joy Morgan of the NEA, J. C. Brown, su- 












rector of the National Youth Commission; Floyd W. 
Reeves, chairman of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education, and others prominent in the field of 
education. 


NorTH CAROLINA District MEETINGS for teachers 
and administrators of the state will be built about the 
general theme of “Good Teaching.” E. K. Fretwell 
of Teachers College; Willis Sutton, superintendent of 
the Atlanta, Ga., schools; Burton Fowler, president 
of the Progressive Education Association, and F. P. 
Gaines, president of Washington and Lee University, 
are among the speakers who will be heard. 


The GeorGiA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION'S annual 
district meetings were held at various centers of the 
state during the early part of October, the general 
theme of all being ““The Development of Unity in Our 
Program of Education.’”” Among the principal ad- 
dresses were: “The Economic and Social Value of Ed- 
ucation,” delivered by several persons including Bibb 
Graves, governor of Alabama; E. D. Rivers, governor 
of Georgia; and Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
the Atlanta schools. Numerous group and sectional 
meetings were also held. 


The DEPARTMENT OF City SUPERINTENDENTS of 
the Michigan Education Association held its annual 
conference September 23-25 at Battle Creek, discussing 
the general topic, “Trends in Education.” Ernest O. 
Melby, dean of the School of Education at Northwest- 
ern, spoke on “How Shall We Educate?” ; Eugene B. 
Elliott, superintendent of public instruction, addressed 
the group on “The Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards,” and a panel discussion, “How Can 
Our Schools Be Improved?” was led by Kenneth L. 
Heaton, director of the Co-operative Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. 


The INDIANA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION met 
in annual convention at Indianapolis, October 21-22. 
Speakers included Wendell Wright, Indiana Univer- 
sity ; Senator Gerald P. Nye; Walter F. Dexter, super- 
intendent of public instruction for California; Will 
Durant; and Merle Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s 
Business. A Horace Mann pageant was presented by 
pupils of the Arsenal Technical High School of In- 
dianapolis, and Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano, appeared 
in a concert performance. 


The Missouri STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION will 
convene in St. Louis, November 18-20, with the gen- 
eral theme, ‘Forward Movement in Education for De- 
mocracy in Modern Society,” underlying all programs. 
Among the speakers will be John Sexson, superin- 
tendent of the Pasadena, Calif., schools; Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago ; San- 
ford Bates, executive director of the Boys Clubs of 
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America; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt ; Belmont Farley, 
NEA director of publicity, Henry J. Wallace, secretary 
of Agriculture, and other prominent educators. 


The third annual SECONDARY PRINCIPALS CONFER- 
ENCE of school officials in Missouri was held in Co- 
lumbia, October 1-2. The theme of the meeting was 
“Making Practical Application of the Orientation 
Committee’s Report.” Discussion of the various func- 
tions enumerated in the committee report were led by 
educators of the state. 


The ARKANSAS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S annual 
convention is planned for November 4-5 at Little 
Rock. Satellite meetings of the Department of Super- 


intendence, college and club banquets, and subject sec- 
tions will be held in addition to the general sessions. 


The MONTANA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will hold 
its annual meeting in four convention cities, October 
28-30, with a group of persons prominent in education 
circles speaking at each. In addition, the all-state mu- 
sical organizations will entertain convention-goers. 


The WASHINGTON EDUCATION ASSOCIATION held 
meetings on a regional circuit including ten cities of 
the state and extending from October 18 to 29, with 
the theme, ‘“Teaching as a Public Service” the basis for 
all programs. Bruce Baxter, president of Willamette 
University; Paul R. Hanna of Stanford; Frances 
Jelinek of Milwaukee; Josh Lee, United States Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma; H. D. Roberts of Stanford, and 
Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota, were 
among the out-of-state speakers. 


The ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF City, CouNTY, 
AND District SUPERINTENDENTS OF CALIFORNIA 
will be held in San Francisco, October 27-29. The 
program will emphasize those responsibilities directly 
connected with the improvement of the educational 
program. 


Foreign Notes 


In 1936 the Riksdag of Sweden decided 
that there should be seven years of compulsory school- 
ing throughout the nation, as from 1948, and the royal 
decree to that effect was signed on June 12. A series 


SWEDEN. 


of transition regulations was prescribed. Up to 
the present, elementary education has been compulsory 
for six years, though town schools have generally 
covered the period from seven to 14 years of age. 


CHINA. For the past six years the training of farm- 
ets in Tsouping has been under the direction of the 
Shantung Institute of Rural Reconstruction. Programs 
have been organized around a village center that serves 
the community in education, social improvement, and 
local government, according to the Journal of Adult 
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Education. Experiments have included a simple type 
of folk school intended to improve the general life of 
the village; informal evening classes, and formal 
evening classes for farmers up to 40 years of age. A 
new program, beginning in July of this year, empha- 
sizes military training and instruction in agriculture. 
The warfare in China has prevented the annual fall 
opening of schools. In Shanghai, some 300,000 
children are affected, with more than 500 American 
children being prevented from attending the Shanghai 
American school, located in the heart of the French 


settlement. 


PuERTO Rico. The Puerto Rico School of the Air 
during 1936-37 broadcast 24 series of programs of in- 
terest to young children, high-school pupils, and adults. 
Subjects included art appreciation, music, history, lit- 
erature, vocational guidance, social and economic prob- 
lems, and safety education. 


AusTRALIA. G. V. Portus of the University of 
Adelaide, commenting on education in Australia, as re- 
ported in the educational supplement of The Times 
(London), indicated: 

“Centralization . . . tended to bureaucracy in ad- 
ministration. . . . It had standardized curricula to 
such an extent that individual teaching by brilliant in- 
dividual teachers and individual initiative was stifled. 
It had turned inspectors into inquisitors. . . . Worst 
of all was the effect on the people of Australia at large. 
They said, ‘The Government provides the schools. 
We pay the taxes. It is the Government's business. 
Leave it to the experts.’ ” 


New ZEALAND. Junior high-school headmasters 
and school principals have been adversely affected by 
the differential growth of the school population, ac- 
cording to the Social Frontier. Their compensation 
is fixed by regulations in terms of the average ratio of 
elementary-intermediate enrollments, with the result 
that many are now receiving lower salaries in spite of 
an increase in the total number of pupils in their 
schools. 


ALBERTA, CANADA. Projects which will provide 
vocational training for about 5,000 unemployed young 
people of Alberta have been approved by representa- 
tives of the provincial and dominion government. 
The dominion government will provide $80,000, 
which will be matched by the province, for financing 
the program. Short courses will be given at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta to farm youths, and district courses 
will be available for men and women. Young men 
will be trained and employed in forest conservation. 
Applicants must be between 18 and 30 years of age, 
unemployed, and “in necessitous circumstances.” 
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The Alberta Teachers Association magazine makes 
the following comment: 

“, . . The terrible punishment meted out to educational 
salaries and services of Western Canada during the past 
eight years must not go unrecorded. The basis of taxation 
both urban and rural has proved inadequate; and if the moral 
and intellectual fibre of the nation means anything . . . the 
full authority of the Royal Commission should be brought 
into support of a movement to bring the financial set-up of 
Education into the twentieth century.” 

ENGLAND. University College at Nottingham offers 
a diploma in adult education for students wishing to 
prepare in that field by means of a one-year post- 
graduate course. Regular course work, a thesis, class 
visits, and teaching and administrative practice com- 
prise the program. Students from other countries are 
invited. 

According to the Teachers (Superannuation) Act of 
1937 teachers of good health who are granted an- 
nual superannuation allowances on the ground of age 
for the first time from October 13 or later, may allo- 
cate part of their allowance for the benefit of their 
wives or dependents. Such a teacher may surrender 
not more than one-third of his annual allowances in 
return for either a pension for life to his widow, or to 
a dependent survivor, payable at time of death; or an 
annuity payable to him while his wife is living, which 
is continued to her for life at double the rate if he dies 
before her. 

H. G. Wells, speaking before the Educational 
Science Section of the British Association, said that 
schools now are drooling along very much as they 
were drooling along 37 years ago. His remarks, which 
included constructive suggestions relating to the in- 
formative side of educational work, have provoked 
much pungent comment, according to The A. M. A. 


Colleges and Universities 


EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES. With the improve- 
ment in business has come a gratifying demand for 
graduates to enter various fields of employment. Press 
releases from various institutions call specific attention 
to the improvement in several occupations. The fol- 
lowing are typical: 

The University of Washington, according to W. L. 
Uhl, dean of the College of Education, is unable to 
meet the demand for graduates in physical education 
and health. Doctor Uhl points out that athletes can- 
not fill the needs required for health education instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

The School of Pharmacy at the State College of 
Washington reports the “greatest demand for gradu- 
ate pharmacists since 1929,” calls for graduates being 


more than double the supply. A steadily growing de. 
velopment in the demand for women pharmacists is 
also noted. 

The University of Kansas reports that calls for men 
from the School of Engineering and Architecture were 
double those of last year, with more calls for men in 
the upper third of the class being received than could 
be filled. Graduates of the department of journalism 
at Kansas were almost all placed before the end of 
July. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY LEGAL DECISION. A Ken- 
tucky court hearing the case of Ellis Freeman of the 
University of Louisville handed down the following 
ruling, according to the Social Frontier: 

“When an individual assumes public office or pub- 
lic employment, paid by money of the taxpayers, he, as 
a matter of law, abandons his right of privacy.” 
(Italics theirs.) 

The case involved Professor Freeman’s receiving a 
check from the Soviet State Bank of Moscow in pay- 
ment for an investment in foreign bonds, information 
concerning which fact was furnished to two American 
Legion members by a local bank. Professor Freeman's 
suit was brought against the bank for violating his 
privacy. He has since resigned from the faculty. 


A New TYPE OF SCHOLARSHIP. Twenty-six col- 
lege presidents are said to have notified John W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education, that they have 
established scholarships for students in CCC camps, 
according to an article by Jacques Ozanne in the 
Journal of Adult Education. The scholarships range 
in value from $50 to $1,000 a year, and permit quali- 
fied students to undertake higher training. 


SERIOUS EDUCATIONAL PuBLIcITy. Under this 
provocative title, W. Storrs Lee of Middlebury College, 
in an address before the New England district con- 
ference of the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion, reported in the College Publicity Digest, “goes 
to bat’’ against the heavy emphasis given non-instruc- 
tional activities in college publicity. Said Mr. Lee: 


“Is our public, then, to gather . . . that our colleges are 
80 per cent sports and extracurricular asylums, and perhaps 
five per cent academically inclined ? 

“If it were possible to forget all the traditional emphasis 
on propaganda for athletics and social activities, and look at 
college publicity as impartially as an efficiency expert might 
inspect a department store, we would probably find that there 
is no type of advertising more misdirected than general col- 
lege newspaper publicity. 

‘Presumably a college deals in character building, academic 
discipline, culture. Yet . . . we would indeed be beguiled 
into thinking the wares were principally social and ath- 
letic. . . . 

“, . . We've got to face the truth that outside of state- 
supported institutions, the colleges that have had least 
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trouble with finances and enrollment are those which have 
held to the highest academic standards, which have secured 
the greatest men for their faculties and not the greatest foot- 
ball heroes. . . . 

“J do not mean to suggest chucking all the extracurricular 
items in one brave toss, but I do root for a more logical bal- 
ance, consistent with the purpose of a college, and I would 
suggest over a period of time working in more and more good 
stories on academic happenings and less and less on social.” 


He concluded his address with several useful sug- 
gestions for accomplishing the balance to which he 
refers. 

A New DEAL IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF NEGRO 
CoLLEGES? The following is quoted from an edi- 


torial by Charles H. Thompson, editor of the Journal 
of Negro Education: 


“The recent election of Dr. Holmes and Dr. Clement to the 
presidencies of Morgan College and Atlanta University, re- 
spectively, calls to our attention an apparent trend in Negro 
higher education. During the past five or six years one of 
the most encouraging signs of improvement in Negro col- 
leges has been the quite noticeable effort on the part of 
boards of trustees to raise the level of the administrative heads 
of Negro higher institutions. ... it appears that the 
‘powers-that-be’ in Negro colleges have finally reached the 
conclusion arrived at by the educational world some 25 or 
more years ago—namely: that a college president should be 
an educator; that preachers and superannuated missionaries 
do not have a monopoly on the traits that go to make up an 
efficient educational administrator. . . .” 

“May I r-peat that the recent apparent trend to raise the 
level of administrative heads of Negro colleges is decidedly 
encouraging—but only if it also means that there is to be a 
real ‘new deal’ in the administrative philosophy and practice 
in Negro higher education. It is our hope that a new era is 
actually beginning, and that it will result in the complete 
regeneration of the spiritual environment in Negro higher 
education.” 


BosToN UNIVERSITY announces a further addition 
to its various fields of study with the inauguration of a 
new course to prepare for the work of physician's sec- 
retary. The work, which will be given in the College 
of Practical Arts and Letters, will occupy two years, 
and will be supervised by instructors in secretarial 
studies and in medical subjects. 


CARLETON COLLEGE. Frank B. Kellogg, former 
Secretary of State, recently gave Carleton $500,000 for 
the establishment of a foundation for the study of 
international relations, to be known as the “Frank B. 
Kellogg Foundation for Education in International 
Relations.” The Foundation will permit the establish- 
ment of a staff of two regular teachers, with a half-time 
professor from a foreign country. Several scholar- 
ships to foreign students will be granted, and approxi- 
mately the same number of scholarships will permit 
Carleton students to study abroad. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Annual awards of $1,- 
000 each to the three outstanding teachers of under- 
graduate students have been provided by a gift of $75,- 
000 by an anonymous alumnus. The prizes will be 
announced at the June convocation of the university 
each year, the first awards to be made in 1938. No 
instructor who has won an award will be eligible for 
a second until the third year thereafter, and no one 
may receive the prize more than three times. The 
purpose of the award is to interest teachers in training 
not only scholars and research workers, but also young 
people for intelligent and public-spirited participation 
and leadership in business, civic, and professional life, 
according to the donor. 

A study of the Report of the Comptroller of the uni- 
versity, covering the 1936-37 school year indicates a 
distribution of investments that may be of some in- 
terest to the student of college and university finance. 
The following percentages are approximations of the 
distribution: 


Real estate, including real estate contracts. . . . 

Mortgages, mortgages in foreclosure, master’s 
certificates 

Residence Halls for Men 

Held as agent and temporarily 

Other investments not enumerated in this table 1% 
The investments of the university total more than 

$77,000,000. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has introduced several cur- 
riculum innovations, including a “topical major’’ pro- 
gram. Instead of majoring in the “time-honored 
subjects” students may elect a general social topic 
which will cut across departmental lines. New courses 
in social science will be open to sophomores for the 
first time. 


De Pau UNiversity (Chicago). In an endeavor 
to find out what employers in Chicago expect of new 
employees, the Placement Bureau at De Paul made an 
intensive survey of city firms. It was found that ex- 
ecutives lament the dearth of good office help; that 
good salesmen are hard to find; that experience in a 
sales department is not so important as a willingness 
to work and ability to acquire knowledge quickly of 
the particular product; and that executives feel the 
school ought to help to correct unfavorable personal 
qualities. 


HorstraA COLLEGE. This college, the Long Island 
affiliate of New York University, announces a new 
college curriculum designed as a liberal arts course 
“with a definite modern vocational slant.” The pur- 
pose of the college is to equip graduates, when neces- 
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sary, to step quickly into the vocational world, at the 
same time giving them an unusually broad cultural 
training. The ordinary academic departments will be 
more or less done away with; for example, there are 
no departments of economics, sociology, or politics, 
but simply a division of social science, with six basic 
courses running in sequence from freshman to senior 
year. 

Comprehensive examinations covering the work of 
two years are planned for the upper classes, with pro- 
vision for independent work under tutorial guidance. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Basic training in com- 
mercial and industrial art is being offered at Illinois in 
its College of Fine and Applied Arts for the first time 
this year. In explaining the purpose of the curricu- 
lum addition, Rexford Newcomb, dean of the college, 
said: 

“Beauty is becoming as important to the public as utility, 
durability, and price. It is rapidly being democratized, and 
applied to every product of the machine. It has brought a 


demand for artists who can work within the requirements of 
industry and business.” 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTuCKy. A three-day freshman 
camp for men was held at Kentucky at Camp Daniel 
Boone, on the Kentucky River, to help orient new stu- 
dents to the life of the university, to provide them with 
a knowledge of its customs, to assist them with regis- 
tration and classification, and to acquaint them with 
the social and fraternal life of the campus. Attendance 
at the camp, sponsored by the University Y. M. C. A., 
was not compulsory. 


KANSAS BIBLE COLLEGE. At a conference of some 
twenty ministers of the Christian denomination, held 
in September, it was decided to begin at once a canvass 
of the northern part of Kansas to raise about $100,000 
needed for the projected Kansas Bible College. The 
college is proposed as a school for training church 
workers, the non-religion courses to be taken at the 
University of Kansas. The institution will be situated 
at Lawrence, Kans. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. Chapel services have been di- 
vided into two categories, one optional and one re- 
quired. The required service will be a “colloquium,” 
and will be held three days a week. A minimum of 35 
attendances will be required to pass a semester of col- 
loquium. Talks of a philosophical nature will be 
given by F. C. G. Beardslee, professor of moral and 
religious philosophy. 

Contracts for the first of four dormitory units have 
been authorized by the board of trustees. The unit, 
which will house 138 students, will cost approximately 
$250,000. 


LoyYoLa UNIversITy (New Orleans) has this fall 
expanded its department of education into a School of 
Education, and will grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Education. The Rev. P. A. Roy, S. J., is the new dean. 


University OF NEw HAMPSHIRE. New forms of 
university organization were suggested by Fred Engel- 
hardt in his inaugural address as ninth president of 
New Hampshire. He also pledged the institution's de- 
termination to meet the challenge of the 83 per cent of 
young people of the state who do not extend their 
schooling beyond the secondary level, and the univer- 
sity’s service to the state through a program of general 
extension and research he classed as so important that 
it “may require plans that will override college bar- 


piers. 2 2 


OBERLIN COLLEGE devoted the day of October 8 
to celebrating the centennial of the beginning of col- 
lege education for women and of co-education on the 
college level. In September, 1837, four young women 
entered the four-year course at Oberlin leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. These were the first 
women accepted for a standard college course. 


Onto STaTE UNIverRsiITy. Subsidies for depart- 
mental societies as a new aid to extracurriculum schol- 
arship are announced by the university for this year. 
Most of the 70 departments of instruction have clubs 
which, with the aid of a $500 fund from student ac- 
tivities fees, will be enabled to expand their programs 
by bringing in outside speakers and otherwise promot- 
ing scholarship and social relationships. The new plan 
will also help to further the university's program of en- 
listing the interest of more students in worth-while ac- 
tivities outside the classroom, according to J. A. Park, 
dean of men. 


Oulo University celebrated the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the contract be- 
tween Congress and the Ohio Company of Associates 
on October 27, with George W. Rightmire, president 
of Ohio State University; E. N. Dietrich, director of 
education in Ohio, Albert B. Hart of Harvard and 
others addressing the convocation. Through the con- 
tract, Ohio University was first established and higher 
learning was inaugurated in the Northwest Territory. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA will develop an 
auxiliary undergraduate school and supplementary 
campus at Valley Forge, limited to 50 freshmen, who 
will concentrate on a curriculum emphasizing Amer- 
ican history, government, and English. The suburban 
campus will be available for social and recreational 
uses by the entire male student body of the university. 
The property at Valley Forge was donated by Henry N. 
Woolman, an alumnus, in 1926. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. A building pro- 
gram which aggregates about $6,500,000 has been in- 
augurated at Penn State, involving 15 projects, 13 of 
which will be financed by the General State authority 
with funds received from the PWA. Nine major 
buildings or additions will be completed under its 
terms. One of the chief items in the new program is 
a women’s dormitory, to house 500 students. Other 
construction includes an Education building, to cost 
$300,000; a Biological Science building, $663,000; 
and an Electrical Engineering building, to cost about 
$530,000. The expansion of the plant will permit the 
matriculation of many students who formerly had to 
be denied admission. 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE has received $100,000 
from the General Education Board with which to con- 
tinue its program of study and experimentation with 
curricula and teaching methods adapted to the needs 
and interests of late adolescence. The work was be- 
gun two years ago under a grant of $64,000 from the 
board. 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY. The School of Education 
has begun a Co-operative Library of 16 mm. Silent 
Films which is open to schools that will deposit a 400- 
foot reel of educational silent film, plus an additional 
service fee of $7.50. The average yearly cost per 
school will be $19.50. A Co-operative Library of 16 
mm. Sound Films may be joined on somewhat similar 
terms. Alpha Phi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa is the 
sponsor of the film library and has already contributed 
$400 toward its development. The Library will estab- 
lish an adequate booking system, and will carefully 
pteserve, inspect, rewind, repair, pack and ship films 
to co-operating schools. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY announces the establishment 
of a comprehensive series of avocational adult courses 
for those wishing to “‘ride’”’ hobbies. Registration is 
said already to be heavy, with women predominating. 
Courses include art photography, cartooning, graphic 
art techniques, leather modeling and others. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE has inaugurated an 
advisory system in which all students will become 
“foster children” of some faculty member for guid- 
ance throughout the year. Aptitude, English place- 
ment, and reading tests were given students during the 
“Freshmen Days,” the results of which will be avail- 
able to the advisers. Fifty-eight per cent of the fresh- 
men were found to be below the average in reading 
ability, and for them the English department will 
establish remedial reading groups. 

On November 13, Saturday classes for teachers will 
be inaugurated in the field of education. 


UNIVERSITY OF Texas this year obtained relief ap- 
propriations to permit additions to the teaching staff 
to help eliminate the congestion incident to too many 
oversized classes, but instead of giving the contem- 
plated relief, the new positions are being used to take 
care of a thousand additional students who enrolled 
this fall. 

The College of Engineering has begun an advisory 
system for freshmen which is intended to give them a 
perspective of their chosen profession, and to divert 
them into other channels if they labor under misappre- 
hensions as to the scope of the course they have se- 
lected. The purpose, as stated by W. R. Woolrich, 
dean of the college, is to elimiante the training of medi- 
ocre engineers. 

The School of Education has introduced a course in 
the American public school that is intended to help 
orient prospective teachers, offer them guidance for 
choosing their particular field of teaching, and to fur- 
nish the basic background for whatever field they may 
choose. The faculty is working toward the elimina- 
tion of the freshman year in the school and the require- 
ment of the bachelor of arts degree as the minimum 
level of training for teachers. Extension teaching 
centers for work leading toward the Master’s degree 
have been established in several Texas localities by the 
Division of Extension, and is a continuation of work 
carried on by the division for a period of years. 

The College of Mines and Metallurgy of the uni- 
versity, located at El Paso, has received the gift of 
almost $630,000, the estate of the late Frank B. Cotton 
of Brookline, Mass. The gift was tendered by Judge 
Walter B. Grant of Boston, sole surviving executor 
and trustee of the estate. The property involves 500 
acres in the city of El Paso, 20,000 acres in Hudspeth 
County, 9,000 acres in Culberson County, and about 
$15,000 in securities. 


Public Schools 


The University of Washington, the state department 
of education, and the WPA have announced simulta- 
neously that $57,000 has been granted for a 1937-38 
achievement survey on a state-wide basis. At prevail- 
ing wages, the sum will provide approximately 100,- 
000 hours of scoring and clerical service. 


Mobile (Ala.) county school commissioners have 
repealed their regulation against the employment of 
married women as teachers. As a result, a number of 
married women are back at their posts after being re- 
tired by the regulation when it was adopted several 


years ago. 


Zanesville, Ohio, pupils will be offered a course in 
conservation of water and soil resources as part of the 
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work in the ninth grade, according to a recent action of 
the board of education. Incidentally, Ohio Schools an- 
nounces that there are now 1,800 one-room school 
buildings remaining in that state, compared to 11,600 
in 1900. 


In response to an anonymous request to officials of 
the North Carolina Education Association as to why 
the association could not abandon North Carolina Ed- 
ucation, the organization’s monthly periodical, and cut 
dues, the magazine announces editorially that such an 
action would actually decrease the working funds of 
the state association, since the periodical netted a profit 
of $15,887.27 last year. 


Colorado courts have decided that the support of the 
schools is primarily a state and not a local function of 
government, the consequence of which is that the state 
legislature may appropriate funds for elementary and 
secondary education. A graduated income tax, the 
proceeds of which will go to the schools, has provided 
another step of importance in the educational program 
of the state. 


Instead of the traditional commencement exercises, 
27 members of the 1937 class of the Herculaneum 
(Mo.) High School took a two weeks’ tour with all 
expenses paid. The board of education furnished two 
school busses with drivers and the $30 used formerly 
to pay the commencement speaker. A fund of $450 
was raised by the class during the year, and the only 
expense to each graduate was $10 for incidentals. 


The Citizens Committee of Nassau County, New 
York, interested in the possible establishment of a 
County Junior College, held a conference October 15 
at which Walter C. Eells, John O. Creager, John Den- 
bigh, John S. Allen, Frederick and Constance Warren 
addressed the group. 


Supplementary taxes have been voted in 38 North 
Carolina administrative units since 1933, when all spe- 
cial taxes were abolished. In 1936, there were 18 com- 
munities which voted supplementary taxes, and in 
1937, thus far, eight more have been added to the list. 


A division of administrative research has been estab- 
lished in the Detroit school system. The division will 
deal with problems of finance and general administra- 
tion, and is at present working on extensive surveys in 
these fields. The personnel of the division includes 
Edward R. Butler, Carl H. Fischer, and Mrs. Mary 
Adams. 


A new approach to the teaching of geometry, called 
the “discovery” method, has been developed by E. H. 
Porter of Chadsey High School, Detroit. To test the 
method experimentally, teachers in eight high schools 
will teach classes in plane geometry and compare re- 


sults with other approaches. The essential feature of 
the new procedure is its stress on the exploratory ap- 
proach to geometric propositions. Instructions will 
start with the pupils’ native curiosity and tendencies to 
explore his environment, and will proceed through va- 
rious stages of discovery until the pupil will be led to 
formulate in his own language the geometric proposi- 
tion involved. 


An occupational survey of Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
be made under the direction of Russell Doney, director 
of research. A placement service, concerned with the 
follow-up and placement of graduates and those forced 
to withdraw from school before graduation, has been 
instituted. The service will extend to evening school 
pupils as well as those regularly enrolled. 


An all-city student council inaugurated by Herold C. 
Hunt, formerly superintendent at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and to be continued by his successor, Loy Norrix, is 
composed of representatives from each of the 14 build- 
ings of the city, who meet monthly with the superin- 
tendent to discuss various problems which concern 
them in their everyday lives. The age range of the 
council is from 11 to 18 years. The considerations 
underlying the formation of the council are the belief 
that pupils often know better than adults what their 
real problems are, that council members have ready ac- 
cess to information on which the group as a whole can 
base its decision; and that the council give pupils the 
incentive to work out their problems without relying 
on adults. 


Financial difficulties continue to harry the schools 
of Michigan. An appropriation of $47,000,000 was 
first made by the legislature for the state’s public 
schools. This was subsequently cut $4,000,000, and 
when the budget of the state still did not balance, it 
was cut a further $2,800,000, the reduction being in 
the school aid. A sum of $2,000,000 was also re- 
moved from the old-age pension appropriation. In 
Detroit alone, for example, the cuts mean a decrease 
of $700,000 in revenue. Eugene B. Elliott, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is studying the effect of 
the cuts on salaries and the length of the school term. 


The Michigan Teachers Retirement Fund law be- 
came effective July 9, 1937. Deductions from salaries 
of 3 per cent, but not to exceed $90 in one year will be 
made; refunds of 75 per cent of payments to teachers 
who leave the service, and a return of 75 per cent to 
the heirs of a deceased teacher, are provided for; an- 
nuities of one-half the average salary for any consecu- 
tive five years, with a minimum of $600 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,200 will be granted. The state will con- 
tribute $325,000 a year. Detroit teachers have been 
provided a separate retirement system. 














By gubernatorial proclamation, the week of Octo- 
ber 17-23 was designated as James Couzens Memorial 
Week in the schools of Michigan. School authorities 
were directed to set aside at least an hour during the 
week in which the children might review the life of 
Mr. Couzens and his service to the schools of Michi- 
gan, which included a gift of $12,000,000 for the 
Children’s Fund, the rebuilding of a school at Bath, 
and the building of a convalescent home for crippled 
children in Farmington. 


South Dakota reports an apparent shortage of 
teachers, particularly in the rural districts. To meet 
the emergency without lowering standards, the depart- 
ment of public instruction announces that it will ac- 
cept credits earned by correspondence for the reinstate- 
ment of certificates on the same basis as for renewal. 
Six semester hours or nine quarter hours of corre- 
spondence work of college grade will be accepted. 


A shortage of teachers in industrial arts is noted in 
Tennessee. According to Clyde H. Wilson of the 
University of Tennessee Industrial Education depart- 
ment, the list of teachers has been exhausted, and he 
has issued a call for persons trained in industrial arts. 
The shortage is attributed to the passage of the George- 
Dean Act, the reopening of several industrial arts de- 
partments in Tennessee schools, and the growing popu- 
larity of vocational education in public schools. 


The “most comprehensive exhibit of the school pro- 
gram that ever has been held” in Buffalo, N. Y., is 
planned for October 28-30. The Buffalo Teachers 
Federation is making the exhibit a part of its educa- 
tional program and is giving it financial support. The 
exhibit will cover all phases of the public-school pro- 
gram, including a number of demonstrations by school 
children from all sections of the city. 


The American Medical Association on October 13 
inaugurated a series of 30-minute radio programs in- 
tended as a supplement to classroom teaching of health. 
The programs will be heard weekly at 2:00 o'clock, 
EST, over the NBC Red Network. The programs are 
planned to furnish graphic supplementary material in 
health education for those in junior and senior high 
schools, but are said to be of interest also in the ele- 
mentary schools and to parents. 


The Territorial Board of Education of Alaska au- 
thorized the commissioner of education, with the as- 
sistance of the territorial Textbook Commission and 
others to prepare new courses of study for elementary 
and high schools. The Commission decided that it 
would be preferable to obtain recent and desirable 
courses of study from two or three outstanding state 
courses, and these will be distributed to the schools 
which last spring volunteered to help with the work. 
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Speech education will be one of the primary aims of 
the Missouri state department of education, according 
to Lloyd W. King, state superintendent. Interest in 
general speech will be stimulated by offering state 
speech awards for non-competitive speech, as well as 
competitive speech. In the field of speech re-educa- 
tion, it is planned to hold demonstrations, conferences, 
and examinations in 30 school communities, desig- 
nated as speech education centers. 


Presiderits and public relations chairmen of the va- 
rious divisions of the Illinois Education Association, 
meeting with the public relations department of the 
organization, voted recently to recommend organizing 
each county for the purpose of carrying on a more in- 
tensive public relations program during the current 
year. At first the personnel of county committees will 
consist of school people, but later representatives of 
other organizations may be invited to help. 


A sum of $1,000 per annum has been set aside by 
the Illinois legislature for the use of each county super- 
intendent for “supervisory service.” The term is not 
defined by the legislature, and presumably it is the in- 
tention of the legislature, that the county superintend- 
ent may decide upon a reasonable interpretation. 

The legislature also has required, by law, that “any 
municipal corporation or political subdivision” of the 
state “shall be required to purchase and use coal which 
is mined in the State of Illinois if the cost . . . is not 
more than 10 per cent greater than that mined else- 
where.” 


Since but one of four pupils graduated from Min- 
neapolis senior high schools goes to college for more 
than a brief period, and only one of six junior high 
school graduates do so, and since nearly half of the 
1936 senior high graduates are employed, and others 
are either preparing in trade or business schools for 
employment, or are actively seeking work, a recent 
survey suggests the need for different courses, and the 
importance of training for employment. 


Minneapolis teachers have voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the board’s paying full salaries during 1937 
as long as money is available. The four propositions 
submitted to the teachers, with their votes on each, 
were as follows: 

1. To operate the schools until December 17, ac- 
cepting whatever cuts are necessary, 46; 

2. To operate the schools until December 3, accept- 
ing whatever cuts are necessary, 210; 

3. To operate the schools on full salaries according 
to the salary schedules as long as money is available, 
and then close the schools, 1,516. 

4. Same as (3) without the last clause, 746. 
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A survey of curriculum offerings, school building 
needs, and the financial ability of Ridgefield, Conn., 
has been completed under the direction of George D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, with 
the result that substantial additions have been included 
in next year’s budget to make possible further curricu- 
lum studies. Doctor Engelhardt also reports a survey 
of the building needs of Harrison, N. Y., which rec- 
ommends the erection of a new high school building 
and the construction of a new community school in 
the northern part of the district. 


The Memphis school system has revised and pub- 
lished under the direction of D. M. Hilliard, certain of 
its courses of study, and has placed the following eight 
bulletins in the hands of the teachers: Social Studies 
for the Primary Grades, Social Studies for the Inter- 
mediate Grades, Social Studies for the Junior High 
Schools, Reading for the Primary Grades, Arthimetic 
for the Primary Grades, Arithmetic for the Intermedi- 
ate Grades, English for the Junior High Schools, and 
Science for the Junior High School. The bulletins are 
available to those interested at $1.00 each. 


A Columbus, Kans., child, because he ‘“‘does not 
like” the county consolidated school, has been pro- 
vided with a schoolhouse and a teacher by the school 
board, of which his father is a member. In view of 
the fact that courts have comparatively recently held 
that a school is necessary for its socializing influences, 
when cases have been brought concerning the refusal 
of parents to send their children to school, the legalism 
involved in a possible case based on the foregoing 
facts may be of interest to students of school law. 


The School for Maturates, sponsored by Dr. Charles 
E. Sharp, an Elgin, Ill., physician, has occasioned com- 
ment in several education publications. The school is 
intended for those of more than 70 years of age, has 
no tuition, and no strict classroom attendance rules. 
Classes are planned in the languages, arts, hygiene, 
and other subjects in which there may be an interest. 
Doctor Sharp, who donated a 16-room house for the 
purpose, believes that medicine can do little for elderly 
persons denied all interests except the fact that they 
are growing old, and that constructive activity will 
bring much happiness to them. 


Under the heading, ‘‘Haphazard Requests Deserve 
Censure,” the California Journal of Elementary Edu- 
cation scores unintelligible letters of children request- 
ing various sorts of information. Said the editor: 


“There has been increasing evidence during the past 
few months that some teachers have lost sight of goals, ob- 
jectives, and values in the activities of children engaged in a 
unit of work and have allowed intrinsically valuable enter- 
prises to deteriorate into distinctly undesirable practices. The 
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specific case in point is letters written by children . . 
for materials on indiscriminate information. 

“There can be no justification for, or desirable outcome 
from, an unintelligible letter scribbled in pencil by a child, 
demanding an immediate reply in order to satisfy some ques- 
om... 

“Scathing criticism from the persons receiving such ill- 
advised epistles is inevitable and justifiable. . . . 

“Teachers and principals should be watchful that children 
do not send out haphazard, illogical, and carelessly prepared 
letters to anyone in connection with school work. . . . The 
school and the calibre of the instruction going on in that 
school are judged by those who are on the ‘receiving 
a” .<.” 

The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards has brought about, during the past year, the vis- 
iting and intensive study of 200 schools in every state 
in the Union. Before the year is over, these schools 
will be carefully classified on a wide variety of signifi- 
cant measures and used as a basis for the revision of 
criteria and for the development of scales for the 
evaluation of secondary schools in general. The field 
and office work during the year cost $75,000, a saving 
of about $10,000 from budget estimates. Plans have 
been adopted for publication at the close of the pres- 
ent year of a revision of the present tentative Evalu- 
ative Criteria, for a comprehensive volume reporting 
the results of the four-year study, for a popular sum- 
mary of this research volume for extensive distribu- 
tion, and for other publications. The General Com- 
mittee of Twenty-One will meet at Atlantic City in 
February, and another meeting will be held in March 
or April to approve the final revision of the evaluative 
criteria and to develop plans for their practical use in 
the constituent associations. 


. asking 


The Board of Regents of New York has announced 
a reorganization of the personnel and work of the 
state education department. The new organization 
is of “line” type and, under the board of regents, the 
commissioner and the deputy commissioner, an associ- 
ate commissioner is placed at the head of each of three 
fields. Under one of these associate commissioners 
is placed an assistant commissioner for instructional 
supervision, an assistant commissioner for teacher ed- 
ucation, and an assistant commissioner for vocational 
and extension education. Under the assistant com- 
missioner for instructional supervision is combined all 
the work of instructional supervision in both the sec- 
ondary and elementary fields. 

Under another associate commissioner is placed the 
assistant commissioner for higher and professional ed- 
ucation. Under the third associate commissioner is 
placed the assistant commissioner for finance and the 
assistant commissioner for personnel and public te- 
lations. 

There has been created an assistant commissioner 
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for research, which activity will be greatly developed 
and extended. 


The Chicago school situation continues to furnish 
interesting data to students of school administration, 
with bitter statements on one side being met by al- 
legedly punitive measures on the other. Much, if not 
all, of the recent legal flurry dates back to last year’s 
principalship examination and the practices and re- 
sulting eligible list that emerged. The latest suit is 
that of Raymond M. Cook, who alleges that despite 
the fact that he ranked fourth among 830 candidates, 
a last-minute change in the rules deprived him of a 
place on the list, and he asks a writ of mandamus 
compelling the addition of his name to those who were 
certified as “eligible” for principalships. Mr. Cook 
alleges that the rules of the examination gave each 
principal phase of the test equal weight ; that, in order 
to pass, a candidate was required to make at least 70 
per cent on each phase, with a general average of no 
less than 80 per cent; and further, that the board of 
examiners changed the rules without board authority. 
The passing grade on the “‘oral” was raised, he alleges, 


by this change from 70 per cent to 75 per cent. Mr. 
Cook was rated 70 on the oral, and had a general av- 
erage of 86 per cent. Mr. Cook, an instructor in edu- 
cational psychology at Chicago Normal College, has 
been transferred to one of the high schools with a re- 
duction of $200 in his salary, despite his rating of “‘ex- 
cellent” last year and his holding two college teaching 
certificates. 

Hiram B. Loomis, retired principal of one of the 
large high schools, previously filed suit as a taxpayer 
challenging the actions of the administration in con- 
nection with the principals’ examination. 

The latest incident in connection with the contro- 
versy is the refusal of the Chicago Principals Club, by 
a vote of 80 to 69 of the 400 principals of the city, to 
donate $800 toward the prosecution of the two suits. 

The Chicago Daily News, in a recent editorial, said: 

“In order that the suspicion of arbitrary and political 
manipulation may be dissipated, the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent should welcome the op- 
portunity to set forth the facts” 

Interestingly, parties to both sides of the controversy 
are members of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Regarding Appropriation for Vocational Education 


A Statement by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


I have, with much reluctance, affixed my signature 
to H. R. 6958, the Appropriation Bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 1938. The prin- 
cipal item of difficulty was the appropriation of nearly 
fourteen and a half million dollars for the further 
development of vocational education—ten million dol- 
lars more than the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget 
which I presented to Congress. 

I recognize that a sound program of vocational edu- 
cation is greatly needed in the United States, but an 
appropriation at this time of the full amount author- 
ized under the Act of June 8, 1936, known as the 
George-Deen Act, is not the way to meet this need. 

On September 19, I appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to study the experience under the existing 
program of Federal aid for vocational education, the 
relation of such training to other forms of education, 
and to prevailing economic and social conditions, and 
the extent of the need for an expanded program. At 
that time I called the attention of the committee spe- 
cifically to H. R. 12120, the George-Deen Act, and 
requested the committee to study and report on the 


present need for an enlarged program as provided for 
in that Act. 

The committee has since been at work in accordance 
with those instructions. The necessary studies were 
planned and a staff of qualified personnel was em- 
ployed. Information was obtained from the United 
States Office of Education, the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training, and several other Federal 
agencies. Further information was secured from of- 
ficials administering vocational education and other 
forms of education in the several States and in many 
localities, and from a large body of citizens interested 
in the development of a sound program of education. 

The committee conducted a total of 19 days of con- 
ferences at Nashville, New Orleans, Chicago, New 
York, and Washington. At these conferences the 
views were obtained of a large number of educational 
research workers and administrators, public officials, 
agriculturalists, industrialists, economists, merchants, 
personnel directors, representatives of labor, and other 
interested citizens. 

The present session of Congress has witnessed the 
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introduction of a large number of bills concerned with 
educational matters which would greatly increase the 
permanent financial obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It seemed highly desirable to me that 
careful study should be given the problems involved 
in these and other proposals with respect to public ed- 
ucation. Accordingly, on April 19, I requested the 
committee that I had appointed to give more extended 
consideration to the whole subject of Federal relation- 
ship to State and local conduct of education. The 
enlarged assignment of the committee will be com- 
pleted in time for consideration early next winter. 

The committee points out that the training of the 
personnel necessary for extension and improvement 
of vocational education is a problem of the first im- 
portance. It also finds that readjustments to make 
possible a considerable expansion and improvement in 
the training of teachers can be made in most of the 
States under current appropriations. The fact cannot 
be overlooked, however, that the teacher personnel is 
not now available in most of the States to staff enlarged 
programs of vocational education unless certification 
standards are materially reduced and teachers are em- 
ployed who are not well qualified. In many instances, 
vocational education is already suffering from poorly- 
equipped teachers, and it would be a grave mistake 
to dilute the standards of teaching still further. 

The committee has pointed out that the basis for 
the distinction of funds among the States as provided 
for in the vocational education statutes, including the 
George-Deen Act, tends in many cases to increase 
rather than to decrease inequalities in educational op- 
portunity. These increased inequalities arise from the 
operation of the State minimum allotments and from 
the matching provisions. They arise also from the 
difficulties encountered in attempts to administer a 
vocational program in small rural high schools. The 
areas most in need of aid are frequently the ones least 
able to meet the matching and other qualifying pro- 
visions. 

It should be pointed out that Federal funds spent 
for the promotion of vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes and related statutes are by no means 
the only Federal appropriations to provide vocational 
training for the youth of the Nation. During the 
past four years the problem has been dealt with in 
many ways. The Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Works Progress Administration, and the National 
Youth Administration are among the newer agencies 
which have been concerned with problems of voca- 
tional training. The Congress of the United States has 
already appropriated substantial amounts to these 
agencies for activities designed to train for useful em- 
ployment. The educational programs of these and 
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other Federal agencies, old and new, are now being 
studied. 

It would be premature to launch a greatly expanded 
program in certain fields of vocational education be- 
fore the report and recommendations of the commit- 
tee studying these problems are available for consider- 
ation. It is, in fact, of the utmost importance that 
action should await the committee's findings, for at 
the present time the necessary statistical studies for 
planning economically sound programs of vocational 
education do not exist. 

Much of the apparent demand for the immediate 
extension of the vocational education program under 
the George-Deen Act appears to have been stimulated 
by an active lobby of vocational teachers, supervisors 
and administrative officers in the field of vocational 
education, who are interested in the emoluments paid 
in part from Federal funds. It is not without signifi- 
cance that in the course of the debates on this appropri- 
ation, members of both houses of the Congress referred 
to the pressure exerted upon them by groups actively 
lobbying in behalf of the full appropriation. Evidence 
was read into the records of the debates in both houses 
indicating that much of the impetus behind this move- 
ment emanated from a single, interested source. 

A considerable number of educators interested in 
general education, many representatives of organized 
labor, and a large group of employers are profoundly 
dissatisfied with the results of vocational education 
under the existing set-up, and have repeatedly urged 
that there be no further expansion of vocational edu- 
cation pending the report of the committee on the 
whole Federal program of participation in education. 

The Advisory Committee on Education reports that 
it is unanimous in the recommendations that financial 
support by the Federal Government for the types of 
vocational education now receiving support should 
be continued without curtailment during the coming 
fiscal year. It is not in favor of the enlargement of 
Federal support of vocational education until consid- 
eration has been given to the whole subject of Federal 
relations to State and local conduct of education of 
all types. 

In view of the above, it is clear that I would be sub- 
ject to censure if any of the $14,483,000 appropriated 
in this Act for vocational training were spent ineffi- 
ciently or inadvisedly. The Congress having approprti- 
ated the money to the extent of $10,000,000 more than 
was recommended, I will, therefore, carry out what is 
obviously the intention of the Congress—that as much 
of the total sum shall be expended during the current 
fiscal year as can properly and usefully be spent—no 
more and no less. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Two NEw field chapters are being installed this month 
upon petition and approval of the executive commit- 

tee of Phi Delta Kappa. On October 
FIELD 22, a chapter was installed at Bloom- 
CHAPTERS _ington-Normal, Illinois, to serve mem- 

bers of Phi Delta Kappa in the two 
cities and adjacent territory. This chapter was in- 
stalled by the national president and the executive 
secretary with a membership of forty. This group 
had been meeting as an informal club for several years 
and it gives promise of continuing growth and in- 
terest. To Alpha Theta Chapter, we extend congrat- 
ulations and best wishes for its future. 

On October 29, a chapter is being installed at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, with an initial membership of thirty. 
This chapter will also be installed by the national 
president and the executive secretary. While the 
chapter is composed largely of members in and around 
Jackson, it will attempt to serve the state of Missis- 
sippi through promotion of Phi Delta Kappa meet- 
ings in connection with state and sectional education 
meetings. Since it is to be the first chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa in the state, it has a large opportunity 
for service and leadership. To Alpha Iota Chapter, 
we extend congratulations and best wishes for a long 
and useful life. 


ALPHA Mu CuaPTER at Colorado State College of 
Education has for several years been making awards 
in recognition of (1) service and lead- 
CHAPTER ership and (2) research in education. 
AWARDS These awards are made at the time of 
the June and August convocations. Re- 

cipients of the award for service and leadership have 
been Don Mackay, President, Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College, Portales, New Mexico. 

R. S. Gilcrest, Principal, Greeley High School, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

J. S. Doubenmier, Coach, College High School, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Paul Essert, Principal, Opportunity School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

George Irvin, Director of Extension Service, Colo- 
tado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Lloyd Garrison, Dean of Junior College, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska. 

The awards for research are as follows: 

C. M. Whitlow, Superintendent of Schools, Chey- 
enne Wells, Colorado. 
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Robert Pooley, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Fred Frutchey, Bureau of Education Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. D. Dean, Eastern Montana Normal, Dillon, 
Montana. 

Harold Leuenberger, San Francisco Junior College, 
San Francisco, California. 

Robert Morrison, Director of Teachers Training, 
State of New Jersey. 


The National Headquarters 
By STEPHEN G. RICH, Rho 45 


The question of the future housing of the national 
headquarters of Phi Delta Kappa will not cease to be 
a source of contention until something positive is done 
instead of merely continuing to have them far out on 
the south side of Chicago where they have so long 
been. 

Phi Delta Kappa national headquarters do not, by 
the very nature of the fraternity, show any prospect of 
ever being either a gathering center for Phi Delta 
Kappans, a place at which to stop for sociability and 
visiting when passing through the city in which they 
are located, or anything of a show place. For that 
reason they do not need to be even in a city of any size 
—nor is there any particular reason why they should 
be located in the central part of the country. 

Good inexpensive office accommodations, in a lo- 
cality with sufficiently good mail service and near one 
or more cities where printing (of THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN, etc.) can be done at reasonable costs, will 
suffice. The offices don’t have to be in a showy or con- 
spicuous building. Any good suburban office quarters 
will suffice, and with marked economy. 

For example, in my home town of Verona, N. J., 
there is available as this is being written either a part 
or all of an office suite occupying the second story of a 
building erected about 1900. One large room 20 by 
50 feet, which could be partitioned; two connecting 
smaller rooms, together perhaps 20 by 30 feet. Ex- 
cellent handy location, within a few yards of one of 
the best printing offices in New Jersey; with excellent 
postal facilities ; not over 600 feet from post office ; two 
mail deliveries daily if such service is wanted instead 
of using a box. These quarters, with heat furnished, 
sweeping and cleaning furnished, and with even an 
attached kitchenette for the staff to use in preparing 











their lunches, can at this writing be rented for $75.00 
per month. Three sides of the suite have windows. 

This is typical of what the fraternity can do if it takes 
suburban office space. 

In this particular case, the location is just one hour 
by bus from the heart of New York and only 25 min- 
utes from the center of Newark, N. J. Philadelphia is 
70 minutes by rail from the trolley terminal at New- 
ark. Five chapters—those at Columbia, New York 
University, Rutgers, Temple, and University of Penn- 
sylvania are all within reach in an hour and a half— 
and a field chapter might easily be formed with the 
national office as its home and nucleus in the large sub- 
urban area west of both Newark and New York. 

The Sixth District, covering New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, is decidedly under-served by 
Phi Delta Kappa in comparison with equal popula- 
tions in other parts of the country. Transference of 
the national headquarters into a good suburban office 
suite, within the Sixth District and handy to its many 
educational centers, might well act to cause growth of 
Phi Delta Kappa in this area, as well as providing 
economy. 

With a national office in the Sixth District, the nu- 
merous schools of education in this area, better quali- 
fied for campus chapters than some which already 
have such chapters, will quite possibly constitute a 
field in which the national office can do promotional 
work—and the many urban centers offer occasion and 
opportunity to hold for activity in Phi Delta Kappa by 
organization of field chapters many members who now 
neither give to the fraternity nor get from it anything 
worth while. 

As the next forward step, I propose that the forth- 
coming Council should direct the Executive Committee 
to secure on at least a five years’ lease inexpensive sub- 
urban office quarters for the national office in a suburb 
of one of the larger cities along the coast in the Sixth 


District. 6 


The national office now occupies approximately 
twelve hundred square feet of space and pays approxi- 
mately $1.25 per square foot rental at $110.00 per 
month. The office is located in a fireproof bank and 
office building, has splendid mail facilities, janitor 
service, and is well-lighted. Lock-box service in the 
safety vaults of the bank supplement the office safe— 
at an extra rental, to be sure. Furthermore, the central 
location, geographically, tends to equalize mail service 
and transportation costs east and west. 

But—the office must have additional space and it 
cannot expand in its present location. Since a change 
of address is inevitable, the national council will cer- 
tainly be called upon to consider all aspects of this 
general problem before a move is made. P.M.C. 
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Code of Ethics—Rho Chapter 


Preamble 

We, the members of Rho Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
in order to realize more fully the Aims of Education as 
promulgated by the Fraternity, and guide our brothers 
in maintaining high personal and professional Stand. 
ards of Conduct, do ordain and establish this Code of 
Ethics for our Chapter in New York University School 
of Education. 


ARTICLE 1. FRATERNITY RELATIONS. 

Section 1. Human Fellowship. Of the many les. 
sons which Phi Delta Kappa teaches, perhaps the 
most important is the value of human fellowship. 
With all the force at their command Rho Chapter 
members are expected to promote among their number 
friendliness, co-operation, and mutual appreciation. 

Section 2. Loyalty and Devotion. Toward the 
brothers of Phi Delta Kappa, particularly those of the 
local Chapter, Rho members owe a full measure of 
loyalty and devotion. Joyously should they share in 
each other’s aspirations, partake in his hopes, cherish 
his good deeds, applaud his worthy achievements, and 
rally to his aid should he stumble or fall. Unselfishly 
should they contribute their best wishes, constructive 
suggestions, and personal assistance. 

Having common aspirations and endeavors, the 
members of Rho Chapter pledge a never ceasing loyalty 
toward those who wear the Phi Delta Kappa emblem, 
and an effort to encourage within the fraternity those 
personal qualities which promote sympathy, under- 
standing and true accomplishment. 

Section 3. Devotion to Alma Mater. To the School 
of Education and New York University of which it is 
a part, the members of Rho Chapter owe increased de- 
votion. Like those of all other organizations within 
the University, Rho members are expected to aid in 
preserving the traditions of their Alma Mater, render 
helpful service, offer appropriate leadership in her 
graduate and professional affairs, and co-operate in 
her promotion of useful research. They should prove 
themselves worthy of her support, and render to her 
and their fraternity a proper share of credit for their 
successes and worthy achievements. 


ARTICLE II. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS. 


Section 1. Wéith Professional Organizations and 
Associations. In every possible situation members of 
Rho Chapter are expected to dignify their chosen call- 
ing. They should interest themselves in national, 
state, and local professional organizations and associa- 
tions which aim to promote high educational ideals. 
So far as possible, members should participate in the 
determination of policies and the promotion of worthy 
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activities and programs. Where differences of opinion 
arise, Rho members should be guided by those funda- 
mental principles which direct their organization. 

Section 2. With Governing Bodies. Members of 
the Chapter should give wholehearted and intelligent 
co-operation to the various governing bodies under 
which they work. In appropriate situations Phi Delta 
Kappans can often participate in the determination of 
educational policies. 

At all times and to the best of their ability members 
of Rho Chapter should honestly represent and be gov- 
erned by the will and decisions of school authorities to 
whom they are responsible. When inclined to pro- 
mote ideas at variance with those locally accepted, Rho 
members should use only legitimate means. Neither 
by work nor implications should they attempt to use 
the classroom for such purposes. 

Section 3. Wath Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers. In the realization of educational goals, 
members of Rho Chapter can best serve the cause of 
education through co-operation with fellow teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents. Mem- 
bers should maintain a high level of efficiency in edu- 
cation not only by study, research, leadership, and serv- 
ice, but through positive and sincere co-operation with 
administrative officers and teachers. 

Criticism of fellow educators should be neither 
underhanded nor based on petty jealousies. Profes- 
sional controversies, an inevitable outgrowth of di- 
verse points of view, should never be reduced to the 
level of partisan politics. 


ARTICLE III. COMMUNITY RELATIONS. 


Section 1. Obedience to Law. Without reserva- 
tion members of Rho Chapter should support the Con- 
stitution and statutes of the United States, and laws of 
the state and community which they serve. As citizens 
they should take only such steps to improve unfavor- 
able conditions as are constitutionally prescribed. Use 
of the classroom as a forum for the spread of political 
propaganda based on misinformation or incomplete 
data should be rigidly avoided. 

Members of Rho Chapter, as educators, are doubly 
charged with the duty of consistent action in the best 
interests of society, and of refusal to be guided by 
selfishness and misinformed bias. Knowledge as com- 
plete as can be obtained, carefully analyzed and 
weighed, should be their only basis for judgment. 

Section 2. Education, a Means to an End. Rho 
members should recognize education as a means of de- 
veloping human society rather than an end in itself. 
In their professional duties they should be guided by 
the sole regard for pupil and community welfare. 
Through their more adequate training they should aim 
to help and guide each pupil toward the attainment of 


that desirable social efficiency for which he shows abil- 
ity and has specific need. 

Section 3. Community Service. So far as his abili- 
ties, capacities, and personal situations permit, each 
member of Rho Chapter should accept every educa- 
tional and civic opportunity to serve his community. 
Especially should he seek to discover and understand 
its true educational needs, and satisfy them in a manner 
acceptable to the community. 

Members of Rho Chapter, as citizens, should take 
every honest and open step to enhance a favorable atti- 
tude toward the school and the teaching profession; 
but should not attempt to propagandize or proselyte on 
a basis of conjecture or incomplete data. 

Members should recognize their confidential rela- 
tion to parents and pupils, and should never attempt 
to use information for personal ends. Professional 
ideals and educational standards should be placed 
above opportunities for self-aggrandizement. 

Committee: 
CHARLES E. SKINNER, 
FRANCIS H. ACHARD, 
IRA M. Gast, Chairman. 


Alpha Rho Chapter (Johns Hopkins University) 
is sponsoring a banquet to be held in Baltimore, Md., 
at the Southern Hotel on Friday, December 3, 5:30 to 
7:00 p.m. Tickets may be secured at $1.75 per per- 
son from Alpha Rho Chapter or at the Phi Delta 
Kappa headquarters, eighth floor, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. The chapter is host to visiting Phi Delta 
Kappans in suite number 838, Lord Baltimore Hotel 
and invites members to “drop in” on December 1, 2, 
or 3 to get acquainted and to avail themselves of the 
convenient meeting place. A representative of the 
chapter will be on duty each day as host to visitors. 

The banquet and the host activities of Alpha Rho 
Chapter are in conjunction with the Thirty-first An- 
nual Convention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation which meets in Baltimore, December 1-4, 1937. 


Alpha Pi Chapter (Rutgers University) has ar- 
ranged a luncheon rally for members of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, on Saturday, 
November 13 at 1:00 p. m. This rally is held in 
conjunction with the meeting of the State Teachers 


Association, November 12 to 15, inclusive. The 
principal speaker at the rally will be Mr. Charles Jung, 
Secretary of the New Jersey State Board of Regents. 
This is the first rally of this type in New Jersey and 
the chapter now plans that it shall become an annual 
event. Members of Alpha Pi Chapter and other 
members of Phi Delta Kappa are urged to attend 
the luncheon. 
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EACH CAMPUS and field chapter should be select- 
ing its delegate and alternates to represent the chapter 

in the Seventeenth National Council 
COUNCIL of Phi Delta Kappa at Cincinnati on 
DELEGATES December 28, 29, and 30, 1937. Each 

delegate and alternate selected by the 
chapters must be properly reported and certified to the 
national office on or before December 13th, that is, 
fifteen days before the opening of the Council. Dele- 
gates chosen must be members in good standing and 
actively associated with the chapters which they repre- 
sent. 

Agenda for the Council were reported in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN and a sup- 
plementary report of agenda will be mimeographed for 
chapters about the middle of November. Those who 
have proposals to offer should state them carefully and 
completely and should forward them to the national 
office at once. 





THE ILLS of our social-economic system in the midst 
of abundant natural and technical resources should 

present a real challenge to Phi Delta Kap- 
THE pa. It seems that there is but one choice, 
FUTURE if Phi Delta Kappa is to serve as a useful 

organization in the social and economic 
reconstruction of a confused society. As an organiza- 
tion of educators we pledge ourselves to promote and 
safeguard free public education and to extend its pro- 
gram in the interest of developing and maintaining 
democracy. Public education in this country was con- 
ceived with the idea of improving the general wel- 
fare of all people. Phi Delta Kappa was established 
to promulgate that democratic principle. Therefore, 
it is apparent that we, as an organization of educators, 
shirk our duty and evade our responsibility if we fol- 
low the traditional practice of remaining neutral on 
economic and social issues that are of vital interest to 
the general welfare. Neutrality and inaction are but 
mute consent to existing conditions. If we follow that 
course we are self-satisfied and afraid to take a stand 
because that might jeopardize our individual status. 
But such a position does not serve the best interests of 
all society and does not promote the general welfare, 
the purpose to which we are pledged. 

For Phi Delta Kappa, a dynamic program of action 
is not only logical, but the opportune and intelligent 
course to adopt in the face of changing economic, so- 
cial and political life. Furthermore, if what we pro- 
fess to be has any merit, then the cause of public educa- 
tion has every reason to expect that dynamic leadership 
emanate from our organization—A. E. DIETTERT, 
President, Alpha Iota Chapter, in connection with the 
program announcement for the year. 


Obituary Notice 


Phi Delta Kappans will regret to learn of the death 
of Brother Harold B. Lamport, Director of Instruction 
in Highland Park Public Schools where he had been 
serving in such capacity for the past ten years. 

Born in 1886 in Matiwan, Michigan, he secured his 
college and professional training at the State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, and at the University of Chicago, 
From this latter institution he received his Ph.D. in 
1935. During the summer sessions he taught at the 
University of Virginia and at the University of Kansas, 

He took a keen interest in promoting Phi Delta 
Kappa and served as President of the Detroit Alumni 
Chapter, was twice a delegate to the National Council 
and was chairman of the state committee appointed to 
promote the organization of alumni chapters in the 
state. Dr. Allen, Superintendent at Highland Park, 
writes as follows concerning Dr. Lamport: “Dr. Lam- 
port’s untimely death will bring keen regret and a 
sense of loss to the teachers of Highland Park. In him 
they found a true friend and professional helper. His 
contribution to Highland Park Schools was most praise- 
worthy and he will be affectionately remembered by a 
host of teacher friends.” —From News Letter, Omega 
Chapter. 





Eye Testing in Washington 
(Concluded from page 60) 


be used as junior high and will have its lighting system 
rearranged. 

Island school has very poor lighting and is to be 
abandoned. Students here will attend the Arlington 
schools. 

All facts were brought to the attention of the super- 
intendents of the schools after being noted on a chart 
drawn for the purpose. They, and the various school 
boards, are taking steps to correct the faults. 

We found the school authorities, PTA, and service 
clubs in sympathy with the project. In fact, the Lions 
Club endorsed it whole-heartedly and is now pressing 
for a completion of the project in this district. 

In several districts, revolving funds have been 
started to supply glasses for those unable to buy them. 
This is being handled under the guidance of a mem- 
ber of the faculty but with pupils in the schools in 
charge of the funds. The children benefited pay into 
the fund the amount advanced at the rate of five and 
ten cents at a time until it is all returned. The State 
Department of Public Welfare supplies many glasses 
too but could not supply all. 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


i. Oregon 
Pin te tee, 4714 N. E. 20th Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


Acgue Brra—Tacoma, Washington 
T. Thune, Treasurer, Stanley School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Francisco, California 
H. Gilson, Treasurer, 268 Kenilworth Avenue, San Lean- 


dra, Calif. 
Derta—Fresno, California 
Treasurer not reported. 


Ersiton—Los Angeles, California 
C. D. Hardesty, Treasurer, 300 S. Maple Drive, Beverly Hills, 


Era—Santa Barbara, California 
Alvin Rhodes, Treasurer, Office of Supt. of Schools, San Luis 


Obispo, Calif. 


Xs—Sacramento, California 
Arthur H. Polster, Treasurer, 1832 Forty-fourth Street, Sacra- 


mento, Calif. 


Tav—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur E. ——. Treasurer, City and County Building, Salt 
Lake City, U 


ke oe California 
Merril Douglass, Treasurer, 4825 Kansas Street, San Diego, 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Betra—St. Louis, M 
B. W. Noel, —,,. 686 Murdoch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gamma—State of Kansas 
George A. Swift, Treasurer, Holton, Kans. 


Tuetra—Kansas a Missouri 
Te 


A. W. Gilbert, asurer, 5601 Holmes Street, Kansas City, 
Rages Wesrensbory, Missouri 

Cloyd Anthony, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Warrens- 

burg, Mo. 


Omrcron—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


Pi—San Antonio, Texas 
— Ivey, Treasurer, Jefferson High School, San Antonio, 


° « , Kansas 
O. F. Grubbs, Treasurer, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Pu1—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. » Treasurer, 1502 Troost Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 


Avena AtpHa—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Niissle, Treasurer, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 4, 


States: W; North & 
me gy, Ween ng Dakota, South Dakota, Ne. 3 


Iora—South Dakota 
H. A. R. Indall, Treasurer, Arlington, S. D. 


Lamsppa—State of Colorado 
ar mee Irvin, Treasurer, State College of Education, Greeley, 


Pst—Omaha, Nebraska 
Harvey A. Smith, Treasurer, 2609 No. 52nd Street, Omaha, 


Nebr. 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: porn Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, K 

ek ot Tres Cass Technical High School, 

reasurer, 2421 

Second seapieeen Detroit, Mich - 


eae ae 
Vernal Hl’ Carmichael, Treasurer, Ball State Teachers College, 
MS ie Ind. 

Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
William C. Krathwohl, Treasurer, Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, I. 

Upsiton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ian A. Vieth, Treasurer, 3286 N. 49th Street, Milwaukee, 

18. 

Cu1—tTerre Haute, Indiana 
Clarence eg Treasurer, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, 

Avtpua Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Eugene Pennell Treasurer, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mi 

ALPHA Sine Senile Bend, Indiana 
J. A. Abel, Treasurer, a he Ind. 


Acpua Epstton—Hammond, I 
Borden Purcell, Treasurer, Whites High School, Whiting, Ind. 


Avpua Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 
Sanford Sanders, Treasurer, Stewartsville, Ind. 


ALPHA es. Indiana 
Reuben D. B reasurer, 57 N. Kealing Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Avpua Tueta—Bloomington, Illinois 


4 C. Kurtz, Treasurer, High School, Bloomington, 


DISTRICT re 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Ham 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, ew Ji 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


No Field Chapters in this District. 
DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


i Iora—Jackson, Mississippi 
F. Puckett, Treasurer, Crystal Springs, Miss. 


Massachusetts, Rhode 
, Delaware, Mary- 








The Seventeenth National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
a delegate assembly, 


will meet in 


Cincinnati, at the Gibson Hotel, December 28-29-30, 1937. 
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